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MERICA must remain strong in order that there may 
be a center around which equilibrium of international 
relationships can be re-established. 

The external world is not now in equilibrium. Two sys- 
tems, two attitudes toward the government of men, are still 
searching for the means by which they can come to accom- 
modation. Between them lie the great vacuums of Europe 
and of China, both pulsing with energy and life, but both 
desperately needing time to organize in order that they 
may again take their place in the comity of nations and in 
the world system. 

It is too early to rely upon such formulas as world gov- 
ernment and disarmament, desirable though these goals may 
be for the long future. 

Discussion of world government is futile until men can 
come to an agreement as to what form of government they 
want for the world. The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has one idea of that government. We have another. 
We have no desire to impose ours upon them and we cer- 
tainly do not propose to have theirs imposed upon us. It is 
better to live in two worlds than to accept force as the 
means to impose Our views or our system. 

For the same reason while we can work toward the goal 
of disarmament it is totally impracticable to talk about it 
as something just around the corner. 

Americans hate the very idea of war. We have the deep- 
est revulsion against its brutality, its economic waste and 
its sacrifices of the young and the brave. Yet there are 
some alternatives to war which obviously none of us will 
accept. Concentration camps, life in a police state where 
every man lives in constant fear of the midnight knock on 
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the door and the summons to answer for the alleged crime 
of having his own opinion—these are some of the alterna- 
tives which are unacceptable. 


BALANCE OF Power VITAL 


Equilibrium of balance of power is essential in the world, 
both within the framework of the United Nations and out- 
side it. Balance of power really means that men who want 
to live in a society of law, of justice, rather than in a world 
ruled by force, recognize that adjustment between differing 
ways of life and different forms of government, requires con- 
stant negotiations and continuing effort to prevent frictions 
needlessly developing into conflict. 


We are living in a world in which the great and funda- 
mental struggle is reflected in the question which Mrs. 
Reid has proposed for this forum—Modern Man, Slave or 
Sovereign. 

The simple way for modern man to solve that problem 
would be to accept the control of the state. That is an easy 
way out. The other way of life, the balance of the in- 
dividual’s rights against his obligation to the state, the care- 
ful restraint which the state puts upon itself to avoid in- 
fringing the right of individual man, that is a far more diffi- 
cult task and it calls for a more severe discipline. 

That is the task which we have taken upon ourselves. 
We believe that the great mass of mankind, once the 
primeval fear of hunger and starvation is lifted, will want 
that kind of life. We are trying to buy the time which 
mankind needs in order to restore his vigor to the point 
where he can walk the road to that goal. 
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CRYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED... The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine Tartrate) Crystal. It is started from seed (a piece of 


the mother crystal) and revolved continuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the size shown. 


. .. Thousands and thousands 


of small plates, cut from the large crystals—then gold-plated and mounted in glass bulbs—are used in filters in Long Distance circuits. 
. . . By sorting out each telephone conversation from the others, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time. 


Crystals for 


Conversations 


Many more Long Distance tele- 
phone coaxial circuits, in urgent 
demand, can be built next year be- 
cause of Bell Laboratories research 
and development on synthetic 
crystals. 

Plates of quartz are ordinarily 
used in the electric wave filters of 
these circuits. 

But the demand has increased— 
the price has gone up—there will 
not be enough natural quartz avail- 
able to build all the filters needed 
next year. The shortage is serious. 

A long time ago, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories foresaw a shortage in 


quartz; hoped to find something 
even better. They devoted years of 
study to the physics and chemistry 
of synthetic crystals. They now have 
one that can replace quartz in tele- 
phone filters. Western Electric is 
now growing these crystals in the 
factory. 

Here again Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories idea of making things 
better at lower cost helps to give 
you the best and most economical 
telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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BALANCED SOCIETY 


Within our nation we have also to work to preserve equi- 
librium. Ours is a delicately balanced society. The com- 
ponents of its strength are spiritual, moral, and economic. 
Morally our adherence to the belief in freedom of thought 
and speech is one of the beacons of hope for the world. 
Spiritually the right we give to all men to worship God in 
the manner that they choose is another manifestation of 
our strength. Economically we seek to maintain the balance 
between free adventuring of capital enterprise, the rights 
and security of labor and the power of government. One of 
the things that engages loyalty to President Truman is his 
unwavering devotion to this concept of American life. 

It is an easy thing for a man at the head of a state to ac- 
quire power if he seeks it. It sometimes takes the sharpest 
discipline not to accept that power. 

Business needs the atmosphere of freedom and of venture 
in order to keep the great economic machinery of America 
spinning but it must also have the discipline to insure that 
its own driving momentum does not set up too much power. 
Labor cannot acquire so much power that any man or 
group of men may, by an idle whim, throw the switches 
on the economic machinery of the nation. In the long run 
the result of that is the acquisition by government of com- 
plete power over labor itself. Yet we must not pass laws 
that are so restrictive as to drive labor into the caves of 
hate and malice and frustration, which is precisely what 
home doctrinaires would like to happen. 

I am against extremes. The ordered discipline of a fanatic 
philosophy is easy for man to accept, but once accepted it 
is hard ever to shake loose from it. We all remember some 
people who admired the bright and shining faces of the 
children who walked in the Jugend movements of Hitler. 
But those faces at maturity become fused into the faceless 
and materialistic man who gave the Fuehrer the devotion 
which we believe man owes only to God. 

It seems to me that men must face the fact that equilibrium 
or balance of power rather than any single formula of either 
politics or economics is the answer to an orderly and decent 
world. No one class, be it proletarian, military or scientific, 
politicians or bankers, is wise enough or good enough to run 
the world. ‘Too much power lodged in any man or any 
group of men or any nation is dangerous because power can 
corrupt even the most virtuous of men. The unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth can be matched equally and 
fully by the unconscious arrogance of conscious power. I 
have seen both and | don’t like either. 

| have taken this thesis of equilibrium as a control point 
of my remarks because it is in that framework that I want 
to emphasize the need for keeping a strong America—an 
end result on which I believe the great majority of our 
citizéns are in agreement. 


PuRPOSE oF ARMY 


The purpose in our maintenance of a military organiza- 
tion of the first rank is solely and completely for the pur- 
pose of giving the world time to achieve stability. That also 
is the objective of our diplomacy and of our economic action. 
Had we any thought of achieving our political objectives by 
means of power we would not have withdrawn the four 
and one-half millions of men and the overwhelming air 
strength which we had in Europe at the end of the fighting 
in the spring of 1945. 

I am confident that most of our citizens are also in agree- 
ment that the surest way to avoid war is to have any pos- 
sible group of enemies know that the risks of engaging us 
are too great to make it worthwhile. At the same time we 


must exercise the patience that should always accompany the 
possession of strength. 

Lord Haldane, one of the great ministers of war in 
Great Britain who served in that ministry from 1905 to 
1914 said that his chief problem was presented by the exis- 
tence of two classes of people: one—the chauvinists who 
wanted to react to the slightest affront, to the most acci- 
dental injury to the national ego, by going to war by Mon- 
day morning; two, the equally dangerous group who wished 
to advertise to the world that under no circumstances would 
they permit their nation to fight. 

We must avoid both of these extremes. 

What are the requirements of national security? It 
would be a comfortable thing if we could rely upon the 
mechanical advantages which our ingenuity and our re- 
sourcefulness have developed, but reliance upon a single 
means of defense is just as dangerous and can be just as 
illusory as the reliance of the Romans upon their barbarian 
mercenaries. 

The job of maintaining national security is a buck that 
can not be passed to anybody else. It has to be a common 
responsibility. You can not buy certain security by gadgets. 
The nation itself and all of those in it have te charge them- 
selves with responsibility if we are to remain free. 

I have heard Dr. Compton’s remarks to you about univer- 
sal military training and I indorse them completely. I am 
frank to say that this is a matter about which I only re- 
cently came to have a deep conviction. During the war I 
was not convinced that U. M. T. was necessary to our 
military establishment, first because of the danger that it 
might delude the country into the belief that in itself, it 
was sufficient guarantee of our safety, and because it was 
difficult for us in the Navy to see how it could be applied 
to naval training. However, after carefully studying the re- 
port of President Truman’s committee, and examining the 
studies and listening to the presentations made by the De- 
partment of the Army, I believe there is no alternative if 
we are to have the ‘trained forces necessary in an emergency. 

As a democracy we do not start wars, and therefore we 
can never be in a state of absolute readiness—it is only the 
men who plan wars who keep completely ready. We must 
rely, then, upon the best general preparation that we can 
devise so that our young men, in case of a war—which you 
can be assured will come with lightning speed—will not be 
called upon to fight without adequate training. No coach 
will put his men into a hard competitive football game 
without serious and careful training. In football it is only 
arms, ankles and noses that are broken. In war we expose 
young men to the loss of life itself. 

Universal military training is not the only requirement 
for our security. A prosperous aviation industry, a vigorous 
merchant marine, an educated and informed public, a people 
ever gaining in health, these are all essential to our safety. 

To return now for a moment to the title theme of this 
Forum: Modern Man, Slave or Sovereign? Man will re- 
main sovereign so long as he retains the strength of faith 
and hope and self-reliance. The authoritarian and dictator 
state is heir to the fruits of anarchy, despair and chaos. 
The revolt of the masses for lack of bread truly creates a 
dictatorship of, and not by, the proletariat. 

We must remain strong within, to show to the world 
that our great and busy society can continue to produce 
efficiently without the sacrifice of any of the fundamental 
liberties upon which our nation is founded; but while main- 
taining our own strength we must share enough of it so 
that, to paraphrase the words of Corning, we may bring 
the faith and hope and strength of the new world to redress 
the balance of the old. 
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The Basis of Our Nation’s Strength 


THE ANSWER TO WORLD’S NEEDS 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, Chairman, United States Atomic Energy Commission 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 21, 1947 


individual to think too much about himself. He 

can become so occupied with how his digestion is 
getting along that just fussing about it will get it out of 
fix. Perfectly healthy people can give themselves the jitters 
by paying too much attention to their nerves and their 
mental processes. The advice “Let your mind alone” has 
a lot to be said for it. 

I have a feeling that much the same thing applies to na- 
tions, and particularly to a nation as healthy and high- 
spirited as the United States of America. But a certain 
amount of national self-examination is inescapable, and, in- 
deed, at this juncture in world events, it is not only inevi- 
table but wholesome. The eyes of the world’s peoples are 
upon us these days. Everything we do (and a good many 
things we don’t do) and much of what we say, in this won- 
derfully talkative and uninhibited land of ours, occupies 
the attention of hundreds of millions of people in England, 
in France and the Lowlands, in Italy and the Balkans, in 
Latin America, in the vast reaches of Soviet Russia. So 
that even though we might prefer not to talk about our 
own health, about what it is that makes us so fit, or about 
that occasional headache, the times just won’t permit. 

Each day all over the world, we the people of the United 
States are given a physical and mental appraisal by the 
people of other lands. Some of this “going-over” is so 
palpably false, so coarse and downright mean that it shocks 
most of us; for very few of us are given to such extremely 
bad manners when we talk about other peoples. 

But whether the looking over we are getting around the 
world is sincere and temperate—as it often is—or deliber- 
ately false, and incredibly mean—as much of it is—the 
justification for this constant appraisal of America is clear 
enough. For we no longer say, “Our way is good enough 
for us; please go away and don’t bother us with your 
problems.” Upon a world-wide stage we stand today as 
the exemplars and the active protagonists of certain heroic 
principles of human life, about which we feel so deeply that 
we are prepared to stake everything upon keeping them 
alive and flourishing. We assert that the principles by which 
we live are basically opposed to and demonstrably superior 
to those modern versions of tyranny over men that first 
enslaved and then destroyed the German and the Japanese 
people, and that now threaten the peoples of all Europe and 
of Asia. 


(5 inti“ speaking it’s not a good idea for an 


Warns or CONFUSION 


If I understand the essence of our evolving foreign policy, 
it is based largely upon what we believe to be the peculiar 
merits and the superior qualities of our domestic policy, 
that is, our way of living together here at home. The anx- 
ious peoples of the world are bedeviled and often confused 
by many voices in their own lands, telling them just what 
America is like, what our motives are. The confusion abroad 
is natural enough. But we should take care that we our- 
selves do not get confused about the sources of our strength, 
about what it is that makes America strong and that will 
keep her strong. 

What is this source and this foundation of our American 


strength? The answer most commonly heard is: our eco- 
nomic system. This “system” is variously referred to as the 
capitalist system, or democratic capitalism, or the system of 
free enterprise, or some similar expression. 

The central role of free, competitive, private enterprise in 
the life of America can hardly be exaggerated. But neither 
this nor any other answer in economic terms can explain our 
basic vitality. 

The basic source of the strength of American civiliza- 
tion does not lie in an “economic system.” The well-springs 
of our vitality are not economic. They go deeper still: they 
are ethical and spiritual. Our society in America is founded 
not upon the cold and bloodless “economic man” of the 
Marxist, but upon a faith in man as an end in himself. We 
believe in man. We believe in men not merely as produc- 
tion units, but as the children of God. We believe that the 
purpose of our society is not primarily to assure the safety 
of the state but to safeguard human dignity and the free- 
dom of the individual. We are a people who have built 
upon a faith in the spirit of man, who conceive that the de- 
velopment and happiness of the individual is the purpose 
and goal of American life. I judge that we are not ready 
to trade in this luminous concept of a people’s purpose for 
the notion that the America of the Bill of Rights, of Walt 
Whitman and Justice Holmes and Abraham Lincoln, is 
simply a highly productive economic system. 

What we have, actually, is not a system at all, but al- 
most its opposite, that is, a society of the greatest imaginable 
diversity and flexibility, taking things as they come, deciding 
how to handle situations by the facts of each situation itself 
—‘“‘doing what comes naturally.” The only way in which 
it can be said to be a “system” is to say that, our “system” 
is to have no system. 

What I have said may start an argument, but it will not 
be merely an argument over the meaning of words. I speak 
of the substance of things. I am asserting that the vitality 
of our distinctive institutions of production and distribution 
of goods ultimately depends not upon rigid and fixed eco- 
nomic principles but upon ethical and moral assumptions 
and purposes; that our unparalleled productivity and stand- 
ard of living are not the consequence of an economic system, 
but rather the other way around; that our economic success 
and our flourishing economic institutions are the consequence 
of our ethical and moral standards and precepts, of our 
democratic faith in man. 

We have ethical guide lines in this country. We have 
developed rather highly a sense of what is right and what 
is wrong, of what is fair and decent, and what is just crude 
use of arbitrary power. A cynical labor leader or business 
giant, a cynical politician or public official—those who con- 
ceive of American society as nothing more than a jungle 
in which the most ruthless prevails—we may not catch on 
to such men right away. We can be fooled for a time by 
a mask of pretense. Sometimes we are slow to repudiate 
cynical disregard of our democratic faith—but that faith 
is always there, the foundation of our buying and selling, 
our hiring and firing, our political and financial institutions. 
No factory can be operated, not a carload of wheat sold, 
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not a labor dispute negotiated, not an election held, that 
these ethical, legally unenforceable precepts are not part of 
the transaction. 


Too CoMPLEX FoR PLANNING 


I do not see how our kind of society could flourish in any 
other way. A highly interdependent country, one capable 
of producing more than $150,000,000,000 worth of goods 
a year is too complex for rigid planning and the enforce- 
ment of detailed plans by law. We must function in a loose, 
informal way under sanctions that are largely ethical and 
moral, based upon commonly accepted standards of fair 
play and respect for human integrity. This is the way we 
do function, by and large, and this is why we flourish. 

Some would have us believe that because we excel in mak- 
ing millions of the same kind of useful gadgets, that there- 
fore we are free men. No, that has the cart before the 
horse. It is because freedom for men is a primary ethical 
concern of ours that we do so well in making gadgets and 
raising food and doing successfully many other things— 
among them the winning of wars. 

Diversity and flexibility, rather than a stereotyped hard- 
and-fast system, is an essential part of such a noble concept 
of society as is ours. We get our economic services in the 
way that at the time seems to work best, that will in a 
particular situation best advance our underlying purposes. 
We do not start with all the answers, the economic or 
political answers. We make the answers up as we go 
along. Thus, American industry is owned and operated, by 
and large, by competitive private enterprise; yet a year ago 
the Senate of the United States voted unanimously to estab- 
lish public ownership and management in one of our largest 
industries, and make it a government monopoly—I refer of 
course to the atomic materials industry. That appeared to 
be the thing to do at the time, for reasons related to the 
facts of atomic energy, not for ideological reasons taken 
out of some book of economic dogma. The most rock- 
ribbed Mid-Western town I know has for many years 
owned and operated its own electric power and light plant. 
Is this then a “socialist” town? Hardly! Its water serv- 
ice has been privately owned for the same period. There 
is a privately owned university; a public junior college. 
No one considers that these things are inconsistent; and of 
course they are not, except to the dogmatist who thinks 
we have a fixed “system.” In the same town there is a 
farmer's feed co-operative that is not quite private or quite 
public, operating side by side with a big privately owned 
feed company. There are private banks, there are non-profit 


Soviet Virulent Propaganda 


WHAT IS THE REAL MOTIVE BEHIND IT? 


insurance companies, there are state-owned liquor stores. 
We would never consider adopting government ownership 
or control of newspapers partly because of their educational 
character; but our school system, the cornerstone of Ameri- 
can education, is almost entirely publicly owned and man- 
aged. This is all part of the familiar picture of American 
diversity, of American flexibility. 

The fact is that we have hardly an ounce of economic 
dogmatism in us. This characteristic diversity of ours, this 
capacity to adapt ourselves to any need stands us—and the 
world—in good stead tonight. For in western Europe there 
are different kinds of economic undertakings and methods 
of controls; and, as befits world leaders, we are peculiarly 
equipped by reason of our own economic versatility to deal 
effectively and with each of these, without sacrifice of our 
own unifying sense of purpose and direction. 


We ourselves should be very clear about American funda- 
mentals, as we move into the most fateful role we have ever 
played in world affairs. For our leadership in large part 
depends upon our continued capacity to demonstrate how 
superior, in human terms, is our way of living. If I am 
right in what I have been saying, then it is important—des- 
perately important—that we be clear in our own minds 
about the true sources of our strength; that we nourish and 
safeguard the ethical principles that make us strong. 

Now no candid person—no honest person—would deny 
that there are today some disturbing tendencies in our coun- 
try away from this concern for the individual, away from 
our standards of fairness between men. We are witnessing 
in some quarters as ugly a scene of hoggishness and money- 
mania as we have seen since the days of the 20’s. Many of 
those who spent the years of their youth fighting for this 
country returned to find themselves the victims of legal 
crookedness and outrageous speculation. These and other 
evidences of disregard for our ethical precepts do exist in 
some quarters; and to the extent that they exist they poison 
the wells of our material as well as our spiritual strength. 


These are days when we should recall the stirring words 
of old Walt Whitman: 


“Tt is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is You up there, or 
any one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilization, governments, 
theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals, I swear nothing is good to me 

now that ignores individuals.” .. . 





By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition in House of Commons, London, England 
Broadcast from London to the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation, New York, N. Y., October 14, 1947 


man, Ambassador Austin, Secretary Forrestal, 


M: CHAIRMAN, Your Eminence Cardinal Spell- 


Governor Dewey, Mayor O'Dwyer, and friends of 
Governor Smith: This gathering has for its purpose a salu- 
tation to the memory of Al Smith by those who knew him, 
or who have carefully studied his character and life’s work. 
I had the pleasure to meet him several times and enjoyed 
long talks with him on men and things. In those days he 
had been four times Governor of the State of New York 


and had been defeated as candidate for the Presidency. He 
spoke to me not without feeling of the lack of continuity in 
American public life for party leaders. 

The unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency, although 
he commands the hopes and esteem of nearly half the nation, 
often has no public sphere in which he can carry forward all 
the prestige and allegiances he has gathered in a nation-wide 
campaign. The lot over here is different, and in many cases 
a Prime Minister falls from power only to walk four or five 
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yards across the floor of the House of Commons and carry 
forward his work as leader of the Opposition. 

Now, I have a great respect for the American Constitu- 
tion, but in this instance I must confess that I definitely 
prefer the British system, or perhaps I should say custom— 
for we have no system. I followed Al Smith’s contest for the 
Presidency with keen interest and sympathy. I was in the 
fullest agreement with his attitude on Prohibition and I even 
suggested to him a slogan—‘“All for Al; and Al for all.” 

Now, he certainly was a man of the highest quality of 
brain and heart, who rose under the free institutions of 
America—as anyone has a right to do—from humble begin- 
nings to high, long and successful executive office. 

He was chosen four times Governor, a record for the Em- 
pire State. His devotion to the religion he had learned as a 
child was perhaps a hindrance to him in a political appeal to 
the vast and varied American democracy—but it was the 
comfort and inspiration of his life, and his many private 
virtues, the gaiety of nature and personal charm hung on 
this golden thread. He loved his fellow men and was 
capable of giving them the noblest forms of service and 
sacrifice. Long may his memory be cherished in the mighty 
city of which he was a shining and faithful son. 

Let me turn from this great American to the causes which 
I am sure, were he with us now, he would have made his 
own. We have traveled a long way in opinion since I spoke 
at Fulton, under the auspices of the President, eighteen 
months ago, and many things which were startling or dis- 
putable then have now become the foundation of dominant 
Anglo-American thought. 

During all this time the Soviet governments have poured 
out through their radio, in twenty-six languages, enormous 
speeches made on their behalf, an increasing stream of abuse 
upon the Western world, and they have accompanied this 
virulent propaganda by every action which would prevent 
the world’s settling down into a durable peace, or the 
United Nations organization playing its part as a great 
world instrument to prevent war. 

Indeed, the conferences at Lake Success, perhaps prema- 
turely, have become a board in which reproaches and insults 
are hurled at each other by the greatest states; hurled at each 
other for all mankind to hear if they care to listen, but then 
some of them are getting tired. 

I’ve been much puzzled to know why it is that the Soviet 
governments have taken this violently aggressive line. From 
an external point of view it seems so foolish and we wonder 
what is the real motive behind it. I cannot, myself, believe 
that it is the prelude to war. These fourteen men in the 
Kremlin, who rule with despotic power the vast populations 
and territories of which they are the masters, are very 
capable and well informed. If their minds were set on war 
I cannot believe that they would not lull the easygoing de- 
mocracies into a false sense of security. Hitler was a master 
of this and always before or during some act of aggression 
he uttered soothing words or made non-aggression pacts; 
therefore while I cannot exclude the danger of war I do 
not think the violent abuse which the Soviet Government 
and their Communist adherents all over the world lavish on 
all existing forms of civilization, is necessarily a sign of 
danger, or of imminent danger. 

It is more likely, in my opinion, being used for internal 
purposes; if there are only fourteen men all eyeing one 
another, deeply conscious of the enormous population they 
hold in chains of mind and spirit, enforced by terror, it may 
well be that they think it pays them and helps them to per- 
petuate their rule by representing to the otherwise blind- 
folded masses of the brave and good-hearted Russian people 
that the Soviet Government stands between them and a 





repetition of the horrors of invasion which they withstood, 
when it came, so manfully. 

Now, I devoutly hope that this view of mine may prove 
to be correct. But the United States and the Western de- 
mocracies of Europe will fail to profit by the hard experi- 
ences they have undergone if they did not take every measure 
of prudent defensive preparation which is open to them. 
While taking all necessary steps and above all maintaining 
a solid front we should not, however, be hasty in abandon- 
ing our hope in the United Nations organization. It may be 
that the Soviet Government and their Communist fifth col- 
umns in so many countries will, at some moment or other, 
quit the United Nations organization. Then there would 
be what is called two worlds, and we should all be sorry to 
see that. But if one of these worlds is far more powerful 
than the other and is equally vigilant, and is also sincerely 
desirous of maintaining peace, there is no reason why a 
two-world system should lead to war. 

Great wars come when both sides believe they are more 
or less equal, and when each thinks he has a good chance of 
victory. No such conditions of equality would be established 
if the Soviet Government and their Communist devotees 
were to make a separate organization of their own. Indeed, 
the two great systems might even begin to be polite with one 
another and speak again in the measured language of diplo- 
macy. 

Therefore, it seems to me, we should not be unduly de- 
pressed if the Soviet-Communist forces should decide to part 
company with the world organization. Certainly we ought 
not to give away anything which is essential to our security 
in order to persuade them to linger with us for the purpose 
of paralyzing the joint harmonious action of three-quarters 
of mankind. 

I must now say a word about my own country, and yours. 
First of all I ask you to pay no attention to the many insult- 
ing things which are said about the United States by the 
Communists and crypto-Communists and fellow travelers in 
our island. Their interests, and their instructions, naturally 
lead them to say everything in their power to make division 
between us. You should completely ignore their taunts and 
jeers—for instance, I noticed in the newspaper bitter words 
from a Mr. [J. B.]} Priestley, who gained some acceptance 
in the war from the fact that we used him for broadcasting 
purposes. He has no influence. No American should allow 
himself to be irritated or offended by such diatribe. They 
do not represent in the slightest degree the feelings of the 
British nation, or I may say, of His Majesty’s Government. 

We are a Socialist Government—you may have heard of 
that—and I am leader of the Conservative party in opposi- 
tion to it—perhaps you have heard of that too. But I can 
tell you that there is no country in Europe which makes a 
firmer or more solid front against Soviet and Communist 
encroachment than Great Britain. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the Government, and the overwhelming mass of 
the British people, at home and throughout our Common- 
wealth, if any great issue should arise affecting human free- 
dom, would act with the United States in the same solidar- 
ity and fraternal intimacy which has so lately given us 
victory against the combined dictatorship of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

I believe that Britain will rise again with even hiche: 
influence in the world than she now exercises. 1 work for 
the revival of the united Europe. ! am sure that the Eng- 
lish-speaking world can weather all the storms that blow. 
But that above all these a world instrument, in Al Smith’s 
words, “to weld the democracies together,” can be erected 
which will be all powerful so long as it is founded on free- 
dom, justice and mercy and is well armed. 
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Preservation of Civil Liberties 


PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered Before the Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Boston, Mass., October 15, 1947 


HIS is my first opportunity as Secretary of State to 

discuss our foreign policy before a special gathering 

of American labor. You have an important part to 
play in the determination of that foreign policy, and es- 
pecially in making it effective. 

Every one agrees, I think, that labor plays a vital part 
in the functioning of the modern state. If labor can be con- 
fused or embittered, if labor can be made to lose faith in 
the community of which it forms a part, then the core of 
any national society is threatened. The enemies of democ- 
racy know this, and it explains the efforts they make to 
undermine the confidence of the labor element in the 
stability of our institutions and the soundness of our tradi- 
tions. 

1 am confident of American labor’s reaction to efforts 
made to disrupt the structure of our society in the domestic 
field. But the problems of foreign relations are in their very 
nature remote from the American scene and are more easily 
distorted. For this reason I wish to outline certain of the 
fundamental considerations which I believe are important 
to an understanding of the American position today. 

There is a danger that the individual man, whose well- 
being is the chief concern of all democratic policies, foreign 
or domestic, is being lost sight of in the welter of ideologi- 
cal generalities and slogans which fill the air. Generalities 
are frequently accepted as gospel truth without even a super- 
ficial examination of the validity of their basic tenets. Often 
they are intended to obscure the basic issue, which, as I see 
it today, is simply whether or not men are to be left free 
to organize their social, political and economic existence in 
accordance with their desires, or whether they are to have 
their lives arranged and dictated for them by small groups 
of men who have arrogated to themselves this arbitrary 
power. 

This issue is as old as recorded history. But in the world 
today it has assumed more menacing proportions than ever 
before. The great enemy of democracy has always been the 
concentration of arbitrary power in a few hands. 

The particular theory used as a justification for the sup- 
pression and eventual elimination of civil liberties varies 
with the times. All such theories, however, contain within 
themselves the greatest of all historical fallacies that in 
human affairs the end justifies the means. 


Civic Liperties VITAL 


I do not have to point out to this convention that the 
rights of labor and the hope and possibility of further gains 
for labor are absolutely dependent upon the preservation of 
civil liberties. The issue is not one of political labels, but 
whether or not civil liberties, the right of criticism and 
right of recall of individuals elected to governmental respon- 
sibility, remain intact. No section of the American popula- 
tion has a more vital stake in the preservation of free 
institutions in the world than has American labor. For, 
among the first victims of any dictatoriql regime, and 
notably of the police state, is the right of labor to organize 
itself for the protection of its interests. 

It is rather trite to say that the world is now a small 


place, but that is a fact, and what happens in distant 
places affects our affairs and our lives inevitably, often very 
quickly, and sometimes most seriously. The present situa- 
tion in Europe is definitely of the last-mentioned character. 

The basic problem of world recovery is production. Pro- 
duction, of course, involves other critical factors—food, fuel, 
housing and communications, for example, not to mention 
political influences or controls. With reference to the situa- 
tion in Europe, at the present moment the dominant factors 
are food and coal. Problems of foreign exchange, dollar 
shortages as now expressed, are heavily involved in the 
dilemma. I repeat that the immediate requirements at this 
time are food and coal. 

Europe is entering on another long winter. As has al- 
ready been described by numerous observers and authorities, 
the situation is precarious. Outside assistance is absolutely 
necessary to prevent a really dangerous deterioration in 
health and morale before any carefully determined long- 
range program can possibly be put into effect. 


INTERIM MEASURES 


There now exists the urgent necessity for positive interim 
measures to prevent a fatal deterioration in Europe—poli- 
tical, economic and psychological—before Congress has suf- 
ficient time to consider and act upon a possible long-range 
plan for American assistance. 


The present food-saving plan is one such interim meas- 
ure. The committees of Congress, which are being scheduled 
to meet in November, will undoubtedly consider others. 
Meanwhile, the Administration will do all within its lim- 
ited power to lend assistance. 

These measures alone will not suffice. They are but a 
step—an all-important step to prevent a collapse this winter. 

When I made a public statement at Harvard on June 5 
last, it was plainly evident that a situation had developed 
where we must immediately choose between two lines of 
action—either to concern ourselves with our own internal 
affairs despite our heavy commitments in Germany, Austria 
and Italy, while Europe suffered a complete political and 
economic demoralization; or we must take action to assist 
Europe in avoiding a disastrous disintegration with tragic 
consequences for the world. Therefore, the suggestion was 
made that the European countries, under the pressure of the 
dilemma which faced them, should join together in working 
out a mutual basis of co-operation for their own rehabilita- 
tion and should determine, on a businesslike basis, the de- 
gree and character of the outside assistance they calculated 
would be urgently needed over and above what was 
humanly possible for them to accomplish for themselves. 

We have now reached the point where sixteen nations 
have submitted a preliminary plan, both as to their own 
agreed actions and as to what outside assistance they feel 
will be necessary in the next four or five years. At the same 
time, our resources have been reviewed in order that no step 
might be taken which would involve an unwise drain on 
our economy. The European plan is now under study by 
the various agencies of the government concerned and by 
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the special groups which were formed by direction of the 
President. Certain committees of Congress have planned 
to meet in a few weeks to consider first the measures which 
may immediately be necessary, and later the proposal soon 
to be submitted by the government for assistance in the 
long-range rehabilitation of Europe. 


PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION 


Whatever form the proposal may take we must be assured 
that the participating countries will make every possible 
effort to reach the production rates they have set for them- 
selves and that they will make the necessary fiscal reforms. 
We have great admiration for the fortitude displayed by 
the people of these countries under prolonged conditions of 
want and extreme hardship. But the present situation re- 
quires more than stoical, even heroic endurance. I repeat 
that basically the present problem of world recovery is one 
of production. And I add the comment that increased pro- 
duction emphatically demands harder work, and that in 
turn demands more, not less food. 

The productivity of American farms and factories is of 
tremendous concern to the entire world. For that and other 
reasons we occupy a very special position in the world which 
carries with it a heavy responsibility which cannot be 
avoided, even if we might wish to do so. Therefore we 
must face the facts. The United States stands in the midst 
of a highly critical world period. The situation involves 





dangers which affect every American alike. It would be a 
great folly to assume that we can stand aloof or that we 
can straddle the issue. A very distinguished American re- 
cently stated that “no private program and no public policy, 
in any sector of our national life, can now escape from the 
compelling fact that if it is not framed with reference to the 
world it is framed with perfect futility.” What endangers 
the United States endangers all of us—labor, industry and 
agriculture alike. Because the economic stability of Europe 
is essential to the political stability of Europe, it is of tre- 
mendous importance to us, to our peace and security, and it 
is equally important to the entire world. We are faced with 
the danger of the actual disappearance of the characteristics 
of Western civilization on which our government and our 
manner of living are based. 


We are proceeding in a determined campaign which has 
for its purpose world stability, a condition absolutely neces- 
sary to world peace. It is a difficult business. It requires 
infinite patience and a constant effort to understand the 
other fellow’s point of view. But it definitely requires cool 
calculation and great determination. Hasty judgments and 
short range thinking need to be avoided. Above all things 
a regard for the American tradition is required, the typical 
American readiness to assist those in need of help, to dis- 
count vicious propaganda and outrageous criticism, and in 
the end to seek only to do what is right, so far as we can 
determine the right. 


“Japan Remade—And China” 


THE ONE LAUREL ON OUR CROWN 


By UPTON CLOSE, Author and Lecturer 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Iil., October 3, 1947 


Chicago: I suppose I should say “By Gadfly.” I feel 

today that I might be the most extinguished speaker 
of Chicago’s most distinguished club. I suppose you heard 
about the little girl who was pirouetting in front of a mirror 
one day, wearing her first long gown. She said, “Momma, 
did God make Papa?” 

Momma said, “Yes.” She said it with a kind of a gulp, 
but she admitted that God made him. 

The little girl asked, “Momma, did God make you?” 

“Well, yes,” replied the mother. 

After a pause, the little girl took another pirouette and 
looked at herself very keenly from top to bottom, then she 
said, “Momma, God’s doing better work lately, isn’t He?” 

That seems to be the inevitable and unfailing opinion of 
dyed-in-the-wool industrialists. They seem to think that 
regardless of appearances, disillusionments, and everything 
else, they are doing better and better work all the time. 

I think the committee probably was very wise—Mr. Mil- 
ler, Mr. Blaine and the rest of them—in choosing this sub- 
ject, not only for the reason that it is a little hard to get 
quite so much controversy and criticism into it, but also for 
the reason that we are probably, by and large, spending 
much too much time, much too much emotion—to say noth- 
ing of money—on Europe. It might be awfully good for 
us to take a look in the other direction for a change. 

Even the internationalists might be able to point out to 
their credit—if they dared to take credit for it—that Japan 
is the only place in the world where our going to war has 
in any way helped democracy or civilization. 
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When I wrote the book called “Behind the Face of 
Japan,” in 1934, I opened it with a little Japanese poem, a 
one-line poem they called a hokku. It is the shortest poem 
in the world—17 syllables. Translated roughly, it was 
this: “When the train has passed, the butterfly alights on 
the rails again.” 

In that simple one-line poem was contained that poet's 
prediction of the unspeakable catastrophe ending with the 
greatest mass slaughter ever inflicted upon an enemy and 
upon civilization by any combatant in the history of the 
world, inflicted by us—the United States of America—on 
that country. In that little hokku, the 17 syllables stated 
that when the train of militarism had passed—and there 
was no way to stop it—the butterfly would alight on the 
rails again. 

That is a process going on in Japan today, and I wish 
Americans were more cognizant of it. I am speaking of the 
Japan that I warned you about for twenty-five years. I 
understand the Communists now say that I was pro-Japa- 
nese. The Fascists say I was a Communist, and the Com- 
munists say I was a Fascist—the New Dealers do—and so 
God knows what I am. I understand that if you really 
want to know, you could ask my ex-wife. But anyhow, we 
sometimes have queer ideas. The Communists and their 
fellow travelers go to quite some length. 

My introducer was kind enough to mention the book, 
“Revolt of Asia,” which, in its day, was a best-seller, and 
was a sort of prophetic outline of what has happened in the 
last thirty years. Last night I passed a book store, and I 
found there a book called “The Revolt of Asia,” with the 
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same cover design and the same type as my original book. 
I found the book was written by a man named Howard 
Payne. Since his name was in quotes, I don’t suppose that 
is his real name. However, the fact is that they even tried 
to extinguish a man’s personality by stealing his title. I 
don’t know of any publishing house that would be so tawdry 
as to do that, other than the one that publishes Pearl Buck, 
the one run by her husband, Dick Walsh, called the John 
Day Company, which has been a spouting fountain of left- 
wing books for a long time, particularly supporting the 
Communist drive in China. 


THe JAPAN OF Topay 


To get back to the subject, I recall that I ended that 
book on Japan, published in 1934, called “Behind the Face 
of Japan,” with this statement: “War between Japan and 
the United States must and will come.” 

For that statement I was called a warmonger, a yellow 
journalist, and every other dirty name of that sort, by 
the people who were the real warmongers, who got out 
and entered unofficial war with Germany, and, to my mind, 
engineered the deal at Pearl Harbor. 


But | stated that war between Japan and the United 
States would and must come, because of the opposite senses 
of values of the two peoples, but that after this horrible 
thing had taken place—and the Pacific had thoroughly belied 
its name and been spattered with blood from shore to 
shore—there might still come the time after the holocaust, 
after the destruction, when Japan would become the syn- 
thesis nation of eastern and western civilizations, fulfilling 
in its people and culture the best of both. It might become 
the model nation of the world, after the destruction, after 
the holocaust. 

For that I was roundly criticized. 
Japanese. 


I was called pro- 


A FEMININE MINDED PEOPLE 


What is the picture we see in Japan today? Wait until 
you see that race of people whom I have described in my 
books as the most feminine-minded of all the forceful na- 
tions of the world. In other words, it is a nation whose 
spiritual traits show a tremendous collection of contradic- 
tions. They are a very emotional people, a people who hate 
tremendously, and yet, when their fury passes, they are 
strangely and completely a people of the most gentle man- 
ners, the most gentle-mannered people in the world, who 
yet—as we know from the war trials—can give themselves 
to the most unspeakable savageries when they are in emotion. 
The Japanese people, more than the people of all the world, 
most loved music, and yet they have done some of the ugliest 
things in history. Need I go on? They are a decidedly 
feminine-minded people, given to contradictions and ex- 
tremes. 

Today the fury has passed in Japan. Today the people 
against whom they committed barbarities are, to them, 
heroes. Today you will find in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
not a single expression of resentment against the most hor- 
rible treatment ever meted out to noncombatant, defenseless 
populations in history—the dropping of the radioactive 
bomb. 


We find many people there who are disfigured for life, 
who are slowly dying, whose lives will remain, for the 
rest of their years, a long torture. The mildest cases of 
radioactive burns are something like the worst case of shin- 
gles you ever saw here, and you know what that means. 
Yet, among those cases, or their relatives, you will not find 


a critical or angry word today against us who dropped the 


bomb. 


You find there a very intense interest in what atomic 
energy does. You find Japanese scientists giving the most 
meticulous care to clocking the physical cases there, and the 
effects of the radioactivity on agriculture. You read in the 
papers the other day of the results that have been recorded 
so far, of the strange effects on squash, for instance—the 
two-headed squash—and the three-legged cats. It seems 
that it has greatly increased the fertility of the soil for the 
production of grain and some vegetables. 


You will find the Japanese people equally interested in 
what might be the political results of the atom bomb. They 
wonder if their suffering cannot mean so much to the 
world that it will make it unnecessary, ever again, for such 
a use of this power. 


TRIBUTE TO MACARTHUR 


Well, you say, how could a people so furious, so brutal, 
so insane in their emotions, be today—after two years from 
surrender—such a mild, such a spiritual nation? You 
say, who did it? Of course, even though you are a Com- 
munist, you have to agree that it couldn’t have been done 
without the sagacity, the tenacity and the patience of the 
one American who has emerged untarnished and unblemished 
from the affairs of the last fifteen years, the one military 
man who even approaches the stature of a hero—General 
Douglas A. MacArthur. 

You say, how did he do it? He did it, in brief, by study- 
ing his subjects, instead of toadying to his bosses. Oh, yes, 
they had a Morgenthau plan for Japan, too. They tried 
to put it into effect, over MacArthur’s head and under his 
nose. He had the patience to let them go just so far and 
then he found a way to round them up and ship them home. 

When the State Department sent a crowd of radicals over, 
he would let them come. He would let them go so far, 
and then pretty soon he had them on a ship going home. 
Meanwhile his chosen men were adapting their regime 
to the people for whom it was meant. Instead of trying 
to make New Dealers out of Japanese, they were trying to 
make civilized Japanese out of the people who had been 
emotionally hysterical. 

They did it by taking hold of the most fundamental at- 
tributes of the people. The Japanese, being of a feminine 
mind—and I am using this now in the generic, philosoph- 
ical sense, you might say—or having a child-like mind, 
flourish best in exactly the same environment that a child 
flourishes and in which I imagine that even a woman 
flourishes best, namely, with authority, and under that 
authority a wide latitude for individual freedom and eccen- 
tricity. 

So MacArthur refused to overthrow the authority to 
which all Japanese were willing to devote their lives, namely, 
the Emperor, the imperial symbol. And how he was criti- 
cized for that! Of course, you won’t find a Communist 
who doesn’t insist that you have to maintain the authority 
of Joseph Stalin. That’s different. 

So MacArthur took the imperial household. By main- 
taining that authority before the people—that symbol—by 
creating a wide latitude for freedom and liberty and individ- 
ual expression under that authority—in other words, by 
practically abolishing the bureaucracy that had been speak- 
ing in the name of Emperor, and letting the Emperor, 
himself, be both god and human—MacArthur was able to 
prevent that nation of ninety million people, terribly im- 
poverished, having lost several million of its men who have 
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never yet come back, who are still in slavery in Russia and 
other places, from going into chaos. 


CoMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


Now you still find a great deal of suffering in Japan. 
You will find that the natural thriftiness and aggressive- 
ness of the Japanese has been slowed up, and you will find 
that there are influences which are trying to bring it to 
a standstill, if possible, such as the influence of our organized 
labor delegates who are working there. Some of them are 
well-meaning, and are trying to create upright labor unions 
in Japan, but some of them are under Communist influence, 
and there are more of them, I’m afraid, than there are of 
the first kind. They are members of the international labor 
organization, which is Communist controlled. 


A great many New Deal bureaucrats have slipped in over 
there. Already the MacArthur regime is over 50 per cent 
civilian, and just as the civilians brought chaos into Ger- 
many when they went in under the Army, so they are 
trying to do in Japan. It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
those civilians who now form 50 per cent of the administra- 
tion are of the class that you and I know have tried: to 
ruin America here at home. So there is a very serious prob- 
lem now, as MacArthur faces the end of his regime, and 
it is very necessary that the American people wake up and 
express themselves on the matter, or we will yet lose the 
one laurel on our crown—the only one—Japan. 

The Japanese man, who is very much governed by sym- 
bolism, is a man who is very greatly in need of his establish- 
ment of a new ethical force and philosophy of a new author- 
ity to be behind law and police. I don’t have to tell you. 
Judge Bicek could tell you. Any man who is in the legal 
profession, on the bench, could tell you. Law and a police 
force become tyranny, violence and chaos unless there is 
behind the law and the force a generally accepted moral 
authority of some kind, so that even the prisoner, when he 
is convicted of breaking the law, says, “Yes, that’s right; 
I should be punished.” 


Lack oF MoraAt AUTHORITY 


The trouble with the whole round world today is the 
disappearance of moral authority. That is why the United 
Nations is failing, because there never was placed any moral 
authority behind the United Nations. I sat there in the 
conference in San Francisco and saw the opportunity lost. 
In the first few weeks of that conference, the men who 
organized it and presided over it did not establish general 
principles of moral authority. Instead, they sat down to 
play a poker game, with each one trying to take advantage 
of his neighbors. You have the results today. 

Now if you slip from Japan over to China, you find a 
land that ought to be the greatest country in the world. It 
has some of the finest people in the world—some of the 
most intelligent, hard-working people in the world—and 
the land is in chaos. 

I don’t know how long it will take China to come out 
of chaos, nor how many million people will die in the 
process, of untimely circumstances, because the old moral- 
ity, the old standards—the standards of Confucius and Lao- 
tzu, beautiful in themselves—have been swept away, and 
from the West there has come nothing with the moral 
stature to take its place, so that today the Chinese common 
man can’t look up to his scholar class any more. They have 
become corrupt; they have lost their standards. The Chi- 


nese have no one to look up to; they are completely at sea. 
The Chinese man of today is purely an opportunist. 








GrowTH OF CHRISTIAN BELIEFs IN JAPAN 


Now that could happen in Japan, but thus far there has 
remained an integration around the Emperor, and the people’s 
reverence for its imperial household. That, of course, can’t 
last forever, unless there grows up in Japan, also, some 
generally accepted concept of morality, of ethics. 

General MacArthur very wisely said to the Christian 
missionaries, “Here is your great opportunity.” Christian- 
ity has spread by leaps and bounds in Japan since the sur- 
render. I might say here that the type of Christianity that 
seems to be the best adapted to the Japanese is the very 
type which almost conquered Japan in the 17th century, 
as you probably know, before it was suppressed by violence 
—namely, Roman Catholicism. Although I am not a 
Roman Catholic, I will report that Catholicism does have 
for those people a symbolism combined with a basic sense 
of authority or authoritarianism, which seems to fit their 
need. And it might be that the very best thing that could 
happen to Japan would be for it to become now what it 
almost became several centuries ago, a Catholic country. 

There are conflicting forces working there now, and of 
course there is a considerable force of defeatism, in spite 
of the natural courage and unfailing thrift and energy of 
the Japanese. However, you may have noticed one thing 
that has passed away from the Japanese people, and that is 
their arrogance and their faith in military supremacy. That 
is a remarkable thing, because the Japanese people were 
educated for centuries as the most military-minded people 
in the world. The sword, the blade, was called the soul 
of Japan, and violence and force were given a spiritual in- 
terpretation until it came to be thought immoral for the 
weaker not to submit to the stronger. It was not only nec- 
essary but moral. It was with that spirit that the Japanese 
went into China, and they regarded the Chinese as being 
immoral because they didn’t consent to bow down to obvious 
superior forces. 


British INFLUENCE 


That feeling of arrogance has passed away from the 
Japanese completely, I should say. I think one of the things 
that has enabled them to resign themselves to being a com- 
pletely unarmed and helpless nation among nations is what 
they see going on in Britain. You know, it was the example 
of the British Empire which did more than anything else 
to inspire the Japanese to their supreme attempt at empire. 

They said to themselves, “If Britain, a little island off 
the coast of Europe, full of sea-faring people, could go out 
and build a great empire around the world, including the 
sub-continent of India in our part of the world, surely we, 
a little island of people, off the coast of Asia, also sea-faring 
people, can build an empire here in Asia that would be the 
equal of the British Empire, and why aren’t we entitled 
to do it?” That was the philosophy they worked on during 
the latter half of the 19th Century. 

Today they see what has happened to the British Empire, 
and today the Japanese people no longer envy the people 
of England. Maybe the example of England ought to be 
of a little help to us, too, in this country; I don’t know. 

I wish there were time to talk to you for many more 
minutes on various phases of what has happened to the 
Japanese people, spiritually, physically, financially, politically. 

They are today under a democratically written Consti- 
tution. The Emperor of Japan is about the most constitu- 
tional ruler in the world today, so far as having no power 
or authcrity whatever. 

The Premier at present is a former Socialist of, I should 
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say, very democratic leanings. He is in a bitter struggle 
right now to try to prevent the radical Communist element 
from overthrowing him. He is getting help from Toyohiko 
Kagawa, who is the Mahatma Ghandi of Japan, the man 
who was put in jail for presuming to oppose militarism be- 
fore the war, the man who was condemned by the radicals over 
here during the war because apparently he didn’t suit them 
sufficiently in condemning Japan’s militarism. However, he 
was wise enough to survive, at least, in jail, and today he is 
the great spiritual leader of the people, and today he is not 
quite so Socialist as he once was, but instead is very demo- 


cratic, and he is a big help, blind as he is. He. is a big 
help to MacArthur. 
TRENDS IN JAPAN 
oid Now there are some rather interesting trends in Japan. 


For instance, consider the miscegenation that is going on 
there, and the willingness, almost the avidity, of the Japa- 
nese girls—who, by and large, are the neatest, most attrac- 
tive girls in any occupied land in the world—to give them- 
a selves to our American boys and to have children by them. 
> That is rather a puzzle to people, until they know that this 
sort of thing is an old tradition in Japan. As a matter of 
fact, the population of Japan differs today from the popula- 
tion of Asia proper, for the reason that it has always been 
the accepted custom for the conquerors of Japan to take 
Japanese women and infiltrate the population. There is a 
sort of hangover of that today. 


Today I would say there are about 300,000 half-American 
babies registered. | should imagine that there are many 
more unregistered. About 30,000 American boys have de- 
clared their desire to marry Japanese girls. That might 
shock you unless you have been in Japan yourself, and if 
so, you know how it is. 
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I have to condense a great deal of material here by say- 
ing that the Japanese are today realizing, fortunately, most 
of the good effects of getting a good licking, and I would 
say, let us be thankful for our own sakes that it has given 
them far less of the bad effects than are found in Europe. 
They say they are terribly impoverished, they are having 
a great struggle over something that means a great deal to 
the Japanese soul, namely, the beauty of their country. If 
you know what estheticism meant to the ancient Greeks, 
or what it means to the modern Japanese, you can imagine 
what is means today to them to have to replace all of their 
beautiful, picturesque buildings that used to be made to fit 
right into the unspeakably beautiful landscape of Japan, 
and they are having to replace that with tin-roofed shacks, 
the ugliest structures in the world, because they haven’t 
the materials or money to do it in the Japanese’ way. It is 
defacing the Japanese landscape, and it is searing the Japa- 
nese soul, 
















































































The same thing happens in the dress of their women. 
Instead of the kimono which was so gracious and adaptable 
to the Japanese women, they are wearing slacks, Hollywood 
style, or Mother Hubbards, and, as I say, it is just burning 
the soul of beauty out of Japanese men to have to look at 
these houses and these women. 
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It really is a problem. It is a great spiritual problem, and 
it is something that has to be overcome, because Japan will 
never be Japan and will never get spiritually well if Japan 
can't preserve the native beauty of Japan, because the Japa- 

















nese is more than anything else in the world a worshiper 
of beauty. But by and large, they are getting the good 
effects of being whipped. 


Years ago I wrote an essay that was published in both 
countries, called, “The Two Unwhipped Nations.” I pre- 
dicted that if these nations didn’t change their ways, they 
would both be whipped in due time, and learn from it, if 
they survived. Japan has had her licking. I am now wor- 
ried about my own country. We are going to have to do 
something very practical about Japan pretty soon. We are 
going to have to realize that here we are, a nation of 140 
million people, who are ruling with absolute power a con- 
quered nation of 90 million people, and that on how we 
do this job and how we turn it loose will depend the future 
of the Pacific Ocean, which is the ocean of future trade. 


I think it is generally felt, both in Japan and here, that 
in the growing antagonism with Russia, Japan will be a 
bulwark to us, and their sympathies are 90 per cent in our 
favor, and should the showdown come, the Japanese would 
be our most willing soldiers, and be a base for us even more 
willing, I think, than the English, when we flew from 
there to Germany. 


But there is more to it than that. We have got to de- 
cide what we are going to do about merchant marine. At 
present our merchant marine is almost ruled off the Pacific. 
The last big fleet closed up shop last week, and the last 
big harbor is tied up by a strike right now. Are we going 
to use the sea-faring men of Japan and maybe use them as 
our shippers? The Japanese had an enormous trade built 
in Asia—much larger than we have today—but it is gone. 
It has been destroyed, and it will be a long time before 
the Japanese could build back to it if we let them. Do we 
want it? We could have it if we go after it. How are we 
going to get it? How are we going to use the Japanese 
in getting it? These are all things that have hardly been 
attacked yet, and they are things of enormous importance. 


CHARTING JAPAN’s FuTuURE CoursE 


It is almost time to make a treaty with Japan. It is al- 
most time to bring MacArthur home and ask him if he 
won't do for us a little of what he has done for Japan. 
As we approach that time, we have got to get our own 
minds settled and our thoughts regimented as to what we 
are going to do with these people, what we are going to do 
with them as a commercial front, what we are going to 
do with them as another spiritual brother. 


Whenever I think of those things, my mind goes back 
to some of the classics that are revered in both China and 
Japan. Of all of them, I loved most the poems of Lao-tzu. 


Long ago the land was ruled with a wisdom too fine, too 
deep to be fully understood. Since it was beyond men’s full 
understanding, only some of it has come down to us, as 
in these sayings: 

“The true administrator will be alert as a winter farer 
on the icy stream. He will be wary as a man in ambush. 
He will be considerate as the host to a welcome guest. He 
will be selfless as melting ice. He will be green as an 
uncut tree. He will be open as a valley. But too often he 
is roiled as a torrent. Why roiled as a torrent? Because 
when a man is in turmoil, how should he find peace, save 
by staying patient until the stream clears. How can a man’s 
life keep its course if he will not let it flow? Those who 
flow as life flows know they need no other course, and 
they are the ones who feel no wear and feel no tear and need 
no mending but are in repair.” 


Thank you. 
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recent mission to Germany and to submit to you a plan 

for reviving Western Europe and Western Germany. 
This question of European recovery is one of the world’s 
most pressing problems. Whether we like it or not we 
have a big stake in it. In the interests of our own welfare 
we cannot afford to let Western Europe drift into deeper 
chaos, confusion and despair. 

I do not think the American people as a whole realize 
the seriousness of the situation and what effect a collapse 
of Western Europe may have on the destinies of every 
American. These points have not been brought home to 
the individual. 

You members of the Association of National Advertisers 
are experienced in reaching the consumer. You know how 
to appeal to that composite, cross-section of all of us, re- 
ferred to by the statisticians as Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American. If you set your abilities to it I am sure that you 
can rouse the American people from their indifference to 
affairs abroad and show them that a prosperous Europe is 
to their benefit while a ruined Europe may have a disastrous 
effect on their well-being. 

With your indulgence I would like to discuss this point 
a little further. 

Let us speculate on what may happen in the United States 
on this question of recovery for Western Europe. 

Because of the chronic indifference on the part of many 
of our people to problems abroad there probably will be an 
unwillingness to be taxed sufficiently and to pay high enough 
prices to provide the money, food and goods to set Europe 
substantially on her feet. There may be a refusal to eat 
less meat, eggs, poultry and butter so that more grain will 
be available for shipment abroad. There may be a tendency 
to indulge in spasmodic relief rather than continuous sup- 
port until the job is done. 

If these things happen, there is no doubt in my mind that 
misery and deterioration will continue in Western Europe. 
Meanwhile the hard-Socialist countries of Eastern Europe, 
driven by the Communist Russian whip, will work hard and 
get on their feet. ‘They will be aided by the fact that East- 
ern Europe usually has a food surplus while Western Eu- 
rope usually has a food deficit. 

When the Germans in the Russian Zone of Germany eat 
better than their fellow countrymen in the Western Zones 
it is highly conceivable that the Communists could win the 
ideological battle in Germany. To hold down a hostile 
Germany, if such a situation were to develop, American 
occupation troops would have to be increased. Commu- 
nism would move forward, penetrating France and Italy 
as well as Germany. 

We would then have few choices. 


|: is a pleasure to discuss with you gentlemen today my 


Either we would have 


to retire from Europe or base our stay there on an increas- 
ing standard of living or an increasing display of strength. 
Should such a situation arise, the American people, finally 
awakened at the eleventh hour would not permit retirement. 
There could then only be one outcome. WAR. 

I am not saying that the above things will happen. 


No 





to Let Western 


one can prophesy today amid the uncertainties of Europe. 
But there is a decided possibility that these things will hap- 
pen. It is unrealistic to put on rose-colored spectacles to 
view the war-shattered, misery-ridden, hungry continent of 
Europe and imagine the worst cannot happen. 

These things are, in fact, extremely likely to happen un- 
less the American people wake up to the immensity of the 
problems that confront us in Europe and act in time. 

Communist Russia, of course, hopes that America will 
do nothing to forestall the threatened collapse of Western 
Europe, that England will not dig coal and that France 
and other countries of Western Europe will not be able to 
agree among themselves upon a plan of reconstruction. 

It is my best judgment that Russia will not go to war 
at this time. Her policy is one of watchful waiting, ever 
ready to spring in and take advantage of the chaos and 
despair that would follow an economic collapse. 

If we fail to take appropriate action we will be playing 
into Russia’s hands. If Western Europe fails to recover, 
her economic collapse will result in a severe depression that 
would spread throughout the British Empire and the United 
States. 

It is to our own advantage, therefore, to take the neces- 
sary precautions to prevcat such a catastrophe. It can be 
prevented through constructive help, through incentives to 
production with adequate safeguards to be sure that we are 
not resurrecting the American dole but are simply provid- 
ing the means to helping Western Europe to help herself. 

Here is an immediate problem for you gentlemen to 
tackle. Get the facts across to every individual in our 
country. The joint committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies has been cooperating with the Advertising 
Council of America to formulate a program to resell Amer- 
ica to Americans, to promote a public understanding of the 
American system of free enterprise and its advantages to 
every economic group. 

Free enterprise is at stake in Western Europe. Our 
destinies are linked with Western Europe. If we are to 
strengthen free enterprise in the United States we must 
help the countries of a shaky Europe to fortify themselves 
politically and economically. You gentlemen can play a 
big part by interpreting this problem for the American pub- 
lic. 

Since my return from Europe I have had the opportunity 
to address several business groups on this subject. In my 
talks I have stressed the importance of reviving Western 
Germany to relieve the plight of Western Europe. And | 
have suggested a plan for the industrial recovery of this area. 

My talks were based on my observations obtained dur- 
ing my trip to Europe last Summer where at the request of 
General Lucius D. Clay, I prepared a detailed 250-page 
report on what to do to get Germany on its industrial feet 
and eventually off the back of the American taxpayer. This 
report was submitted to General Clay on July 19. The 
release of the complete report has been authorized and as 
soon as sufficient copies can be obtained from the printer they 
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will be given to the press. The report will also be pub- 
lished in book form by Farrar, Straus and Company on 
October 27th. 

In my report to General Clay I stressed the fact that 
the key to the recovery of Western Europe is Western Ger- 
many. And the key to Germany’s recovery is food and 
coal. As matters now stand, Western Germany is trapped 
in a vicious cycle. 

The production of Ruhr coal is dependent on food, be- 
cause the miners cannot work on a starvation diet. Food 
must be obtained from abroad because Western Germany 
cannot feed herself. Western Germany, therefore, must 
manufacture products for export in exchange for food. But 
her industry is stalled because of the lack of coal for power 
and other uses. And she cannot produce coal in sufficient 
quantities because of the lack of food. And so it goes. 

Somewhere a start must be made to break this vicious 
cycle. 

Had it not been for the fallacious policy of Henry Mor- 
genthau who wanted to make an agricultural nation out of 
an industrial nation, Germany would not be bogged down 
in such difficulties. Unfortunately, Mr. Morgenthau per- 
suaded President Roosevelt to accept this policy which, 
among other things, resulted in partitioning Germany into 
four zones. Russia and Poland gained control of Ger- 
many’s breadbasket in the East. 

While Russia is still waiting for a complete economic 
breakdown in the West to further her opportunities for 
conquest it'is highly doubtful that she will agree to unifi- 
cation of Germany. Few peopie in Europe with whom I 
have talked have any such hope. My own belief is that 
there is little chance of Russia agreeing to unification at the 
November Council of Foreign Ministers in London. 

Under the circumstances we should proceed immediately 
to bring about an effective unification of the British, Ameri- 
can and French zones. Currently this appears to be the 
only basis for the economic rehabilitation of Western 
europe. 

In the three Western Zones of Germany there are 48,- 
000,000 people. Deprived of Eastern Germany’s bread- 
basket, these zones can provide only about half of their food 
requirements. ‘The other half must be obtained by manu- 
facturing and exporting goods in exchange for food. 

Last Summer the German people were living on a diet 
of 1,200 calories a day. That is less than one-half the diet 
af the people of Britain and one-third the diet of the people 
of the United States. It is a starvation diet. No one can 
do heavy work and produce on such a diet. 


This fact was clearly brought out the other day in a re- 
port from Germany. Because of food shortages Ruhr coal 
output has again slumped. On September 4 a record of 
244,080 tons was reached. Then food rations for the min- 
ers fell off. Output dropped to 238,800 tons. Because of 
an expected continued food shortage, coal output is expected 
to drop further. 

In my “Report on Germany,” I recommended that the diet 
of the German people should be increased to 2,600 calories 
over a five-year period and guaranteed under the Marshall 
plan on a declining basis—100% the first year, declining 
at 20% intervals each year for the following four years. 
To make up the difference in this declining guarantee, the 
Germans would have to rebuild their productive capacity 
and exports accordingly. For a five-year period this de- 
clining guarantee ‘for food would cost about two billion 
dollars. 

Under this plan meat and special energy foods would be 
provided, starting with the underground Ruhr miners. They 
would be given special coupons entitling them to a 75% 





increase in rations for a 50% increase in coal production. 
At present Ruhr production of coal amounts to roughly 240,- 
000 tons a day. Proper nourishment for the miners would 
increase this to 360,000 tons a day. 

The bulk of this food, of course, would have to come 
from the United States. This would be a heavy burden on 
the American taxpayer. Because of the world food short- 
age and the demands on our country for shipments of food 
to other areas of Western Europe in addition to Germany, 
our people would have to be less wasteful with food and 
would have to shift their diets somewhat to make these 
food exports possible. And all the while a proper balance 
would have to be maintained to prevent food prices from 
rising higher. 

At the end of five years Germany should be required to 
repay us for our assistance. And repayment should be a 
first charge on Germany’s capacity to pay. Repayment to 
us should even precede reparations. 

The expenditures to assist Germany should be looked 
upon as an investment to get her into vigorous production, 
to fortify the shaky position of Europe and to help world 
recovery. Because it is an investment we should see that 
we provide the proper quality and quantity of food. For 
if we merely stuff the Ruhr miners and other Germans with 
poor food, they will not be able to work and we will have 
little chance of getting any return on our investment. 

Food, of course, is not the only factor retarding Ruhr 
coal production. There are other factors such as poor and 
damaged equipment, inadequate housing, squalid working 
conditions, a mark that is almost worthless, an unwise allo- 
cation of Ruhr coal and the shortage of transportation. 

Because of the acute shortage of transportation it would 
not be possible to haul all of the increased amounts of coal 
from the Ruhr mines, even if the miners were fed well 
enough to increase output. Railway equipment is being used 
to export from Germany 10,000,000 tons of coal to other 
European countries by an unnaturally long rail haul. To 
aggravate the transportation shortage, each country obtain- 
ing coal from Germany in cars that have been repaired by 
the military governments, keeps the good cars and sends 
back cars that are in bad repair. 

When I went to Germany to study the problem of Ger- 
man recovery, I expected that the answer would be found 
in Germany. But as my studies developed it became amaz- 
ingly clear that the crux of the recovery problem of Ger- 
many and Western Europe lay in the digging and export- 
ing of coal by Great Britain. 

Today Britain is not shipping coal to Western Europe. 
Before the war she did so. Her coal exports were the basis 
of her power. Her failure to export coal is one of the big 
factors contributing to her dollar shortage. And she is at- 
tempting to overcome this shortage by authority, National- 
ism and Socialism. 

Meanwhile German plants are stalled because they can- 
not obtain coal. If a moratorium were declared for from 
one year to 15 months on the 10,000,000 tons of coal now 
being shipped out of the Ruhr, the restoration of Germany 
and Western Europe would be assured. ~ But this mora- 
torium is only possible if Great Britain once again supplies 
coal to the countries of Western Europe. 

The leaders of all factions in Great Britain recognize that 
coal is the key to recovery. But they are reluctant to face 
the issue because the coal industry and the miners have pre- 
sented such a critical problem for so many years. The vital 
importance of coal to a prosperous British economy is not 
being explained to the miners. The Labor Government in- 
sists upon putting reform ahead of sound recovery. 

But austerity cannot take the place of production. More 
and more austerity only tends to push Great Britain further 
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down in a depression cycle. For two years the Labor Gov- 
ernment has been avoiding the main issue. Yet it has used 
the proceeds of our loan to buy food supplies. These sup- 
plies could have been bought, in part at least, with coal, had 
the miners been induced to dig coal for export. 

No direct incentives have been offered to the miners to 
go back to the six-day week and to produce extra coal dur- 
ing the week. If the miners did this they could increase 
coal production from 30 to 50 million tons a year. Assum- 
ing 30 million tons of coal exported at say $16 a ton, Britain 
would obtain $500,000,000. This would help materially 
to close the gap now existing between British exports and 
imports. 

The direct return would be only a small part of the bene- 
fit to Great Britain for exporting coal. Other sections of 
the country would be encouraged to produce more in the 
hope of incentives. And if additional coal were available, 
British industries would be able to produce more goods for 
export. 

There is no doubt in my mind that direct incentives to 
the miners will work. Britain has the coal and the barges 
to haul it. The miners have money but the things they 
want to buy are not available. I have suggested that the 
stores in the mining regions be stocked with needed com- 
modities. Coupons, enabling the miners to buy these com- 
modities could be given to them for increased production. 
They will then produce more coal. Their wives and chil- 
dren will see to that. 

If Germany’s industrial logjam is to be broken the Brit- 
ish must assist by exporting 10,000,000 tons of coal to 
Western Europe so that this amount of Ruhr coal would 
be available to Germany. 

This is the most important phase of any policy that may 
be adopted to revive Germany and Western Europe. 

To be sure there are other vitally important aspects which 
we must consider. For example, Germany must be pre- 
vented from developing another war machine. Her muni- 
tions and aviation industries have been destroyed. She must 
never be permitted to have an army. In its place we should 
set up a coordinated army of occupation consisting of Brit- 
ish, American and French forces and patterned after 
SHAEF which was so successful during the war. 

We should ask General Eisenhower to reinstate this or- 
ganization and to develop a civilian economic organization, 
also patterned after SHAEF. This latter organization 
would deal with the economic control of Germany and 
would make the Germans responsible for its political and 
economic administration. 

A similar economic organization should be developed for 
Western Europe to assure us that any assistance we give 
under the Marshall Plan will not be dissipated in boon- 
doggling activities or result in another Operation Rathole. 

As we provide this food and this new organization for 
Germany we must rekindle new hope in the Germans. 
We must let them know that we will make it possible for 
them to rebuild their country and once more join the family 
of nations. To this end I suggest the following seven- 
point program: 

1. End the reparations of capital goods so that German 
industrialists will be able to forge ahead without fear that 
their plants will be dismantled and shipped to other coun- 
tries. 

2. End the denazification program for all Germans with 
the exception of 80,000 top Nazis. At present the produc- 
tive brains of Germany are in enforced idleness because 
they were nominal members of the Nazi party and had 
little choice when Hitler was in power but to do his bid- 
ding. 


3. Invite the Germans to participate in the Marshall 
Plan conferences. 


4. Clear the way for German exports. 
5. Establish a central Government for Western Europe. 


6. Abandon the Morgenthau idea of a Federal Reserve 
System and establish a Central bank patterned after the 
banks of Europe. 

7. Provide new currency as soon as a Central bank is 
established, the budget is balanced and goods are available 
so that the currency will have value. 


The reorganization of the German economy must be part 
of the reorganization of Western Europe under the Mar- 
shall Plan. It will cost billions to bring about Western 
Europe’s recovery. We cannot and should not deceive our- 
selves on that score. And most of that money will have to 
come from the United States. But our assistance should 
not be in the form of another American dole. Rather, the 
loans should be an incentive to increase production, to help 
Western Europe to help herself. 

If these loans are intelligently made, they can be repaid, 
provided we are willing to accept the bulk of the payment 
in physical goods. 

Loans may be made through the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and through private in- 
vestment bankers. These would be repaid through the nor- 
mal channels of foreign trade. Our Export-Import Bank 
could also make loans to be repaid later in goods for use 
in any possible relief program that we might face in the 
United States. 

The bulk of the loans, of course, would have to be direct 
from our Government. They could be repaid in two ways. 
Borrowing countries could obtain dollars through sales to 
us of physical goods and services. Where this is not pos- 
sible borrowing countries could deposit their currency in 
a fund to be used by American investors for the purchase 
of investments in these countries. American investors could 
exchange dollars for the currency of the borrowing coun- 
try. The dollars thus obtained would be paid by the bor- 
rowing country to the U. S. Government. 

In any question dealing with the repayment of foreign 
loans by means of physical goods, the problem of the tariff 
arises. Reduction of the tariff would go a long way toward 
the repayment of these loans. 

As a suggestion, Congress might consider a new plan to 
permit a generalized quota of imports duty free up to 10% 
of the physical quantities of the production of any American 
industry now having a protective or prohibitive tariff. Over 
a period of years, such a moderate importation would not 
be destructive of either American industry or American 
labor. But, over a long period of years, this quota of duty- 
free imports would permit the repayment of these loans. 

Summing up, any new policy for Germany must deal 
with the military, political and economic organization of 
the three Western Zones of Germany, with the psychological 
aspect of giving new hope to Germany, with the use of 
food and other incentives to increase the production of coal 
in both Great Britain and Germany to get industry going, 
and with provision for a practical means of repayment for 
our assistance. 

We can prevent Europe’s collapse and can do it in a busi- 
ness-like way. The cost of such prevention would be im- 


measurably less than the cost of a depression that conceiv- 
ably could wreck our economy. 

It is up to the leaders of our government and the com- 
mittees of Congress to act with the utmost promptness in 
developing a plan for Western Europe’s recovery for sub- 
mission to a special session of Congress this Fall. 

Let us not delude ourselves. There is no time for delay. 
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The Issues We Face 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
By ERNEST BEVIN, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered before the Trades Union Congress, Southport, England, September 3, 1947 


R. Chairman, fellow Trade Unionists and friends, 
M I do not remember the threat that the Chairman 

has talked about. I thought it was a threat to me 
if I did not come, because I disappointed Congress last year 
owing to having to go to the United States. However, I 
am very glad to be back among you, because when the 
‘Trades Union Congress has its celebrations, of which no- 
body must speak outside of what occurs, I am now put 
among the “Old Guard.” They talk about old men of 
sixty, and so on, but events are such that I think it keeps 
you very young and very fresh, and seized with the obliga- 
tion that rests upon you of trying to do your best in your 
day and generation. I have had an opportunity of reading 
the reports of the debates which have taken place up to yes- 
terday, in connection with the situation in which the coun- 
try finds itself at the present moment. We live, and have 
lived, not merely since the Labour Government took office, 
but I think it is true to say, for the last thirty or thirty- 
five years, in a world of crisis. Those crises have been 
constantly recurring, and they have occurred both in con- 
nection with the war, and also apart from war altogether. 
The position in the world for a long time has been chaotic, 
and the economic conflicts that have been going on have 
been as difficult to handle, almost, as war itself. This is 
not the first crisis that this Congress has had to discuss, but 
| want at the outset to describe, if I may, the difference in 
the method of approach in dealing with these matters as 
compared with the method which existed from the time of 
the passing of the Bank Act of 1844 until now. 

Probably it is not understood that when the balance of ex- 
change payments went wrong the old system had one very 
simple method by which to deal with it. They restricted 
the purchases abroad, they called in credit and they pro- 
duced unemployment; and I well remember on the Mac- 
millan Committee in 1929, or 1929 and 1930, saying to the 
then Governor of the Bank of England: “Why do you say 
that in these difficulties it is better to keep people on the 
dole than to employ them?” and his answer was: “You see, 
if you employ them you import raw material; if you em- 
ploy them they have a standard of consumption higher than 
we can afford, and therefore it is better to keep the people 
at the standard of living that the dole represents than to 
employ them,” 

Now, comrades, that is putting it in its brutal method, 
but that was the method, and the unions fought hard, year 
by year, to improve their conditions and to improve their 
hours of labor, and then these crises arose, and the first 
thing that happened was lock-outs, strikes, reductions of 
wages, fights, and back you were again at where you started 
from, over and over again. The reduction of the standard 
of life, therefore, was the method, which was a Free Trade 
method, a capitalist method, for adjusting the differences 
in the balance of payments and the disturbance of the equi- 
librium that followed. But even that now is unworkable; 
it almost became unworkable when social services were in- 
troduced, because the one essential thing to make that sys- 
tem work was to let starvation do its work quickly, and if 
it could not do its work quickly, then the system broke 
down; and, poor as social services were in total, they but- 


tressed the existence of our people, and that system was 
dcomed from the day of its introduction. 

Now, we have had from Mr. Churchill and other people 
a great criticism about the direction of labor; but when 
have we been without it? The difference has been that 
hitherto the direction of labor has come from starvation. 
It was directed by means of the wrecking of homes, the 
destruction of savings, and by the losses of the working 
people until they were dfiven to go where they were wanted ; 
and was not the whole cry between the two wars that mo- 
bility of labor had been destroyed by the development of 
social services? Was not the antipathy to social services 
because starvation, as I say, could not do its work quickly 
enough? 

I will take only the period between the wars. In 1921, 
when deflation was first introduced, unemployment rose to 
nearly 3,000,000. Mr. Churchill may be a great war leader, 
but he was not a good Chancellor, neither was he anything 
of an economist—economics is the last thing he understands 
—and in 1925 he threw us right back on our haunches and 
tried to operate this system with the Bank of England 
attacking, as they always attacked in the first instance, the 
miners, using that instrument to influence the balance of 
payments and the price level of other commodities. In 1929 
and 1931 there was another crisis because of the breakdown 
in the United States, and I venture to say that if the war 
had not come in 1939 and the labor of the country had not 
been turned over to war munitions, those of us then holding 
office in the Trade Union Movement were slightly scared 
of another depression coming about that time. That was 
then the situation. 

Now in the Coalition Government we realized, even then 
that this old system could not be again reintroduced. Such 
an attempt to put the country back on to that basis would 
end in strikes, almost revolution. We were conscious of 
that fact and so we wrote the White Paper called “Full 
Employment.” I had the pleasure of introducing that 
White Paper to the House of Commons in the coalition 
days in 1944. What was the basis of that paper? It was 
that these old methods should be abolished fer all time, and 
that planned organization and direction should take its 
place. I invite every trade unionist to get a copy of that 
White Paper. It would be too long for me to elaborate 
it this morning in the time at my disposal. But I have to 
say to Sir John Anderson, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee who helped to draw it up, having read his speech in 
the House of Commons, “Did you draw it up for the pur- 
pose of pleasing the people in the war, with the intention 
to go back on it immediately after the war was over?” I 
cannot reconcile the speech of Sir John Anderson, who is 
an ex-Civil Servant, with the White Paper that we all 
agreed to in those days. 

Therefore Labor says to the country: Whatever freedom 
of enterprise there might have been under the old system, 
it did not mean economic freedom for the workers of this 
country, or of the world. For what was the simple Socialist 
position? First, the landlords took the land and made the 
people landless in one age, and capitalism took the tools of 
industry in another age. In one case you had a landless 
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working class; in the second case you had a working class 
dependent upon the capitalists allowing them to use his 
tools to produce the means of life. 


We have achieved power to remedy that. While we can- 
not go back to the individual ownership of the tools of in- 
dustry in view of scientific development, we have substi- 


tuted collective ownership in its place. Immediately you 
get collective ownership you have to have management and 
direction in order to get the full effect of the tools you col- 
lectively own; and Labor, I think, has to face that. In 
other words, as against the old system there was, as a re- 
sult of this change in national policy, to be a conscious use 
of our manpower and productive power of the nation, and 
the object of this was to avoid the effects of these disturb- 
ances falling on one class in the nation alone. 


I cannot do better, particularly in relation to coal and 
the ups and downs that went on between the two wars, 
than to call your attention to a speech made by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, George Hall, in the House of 
Lords on August 6. It will save me a great deal of repe- 
tition if I ask you to get that speech and to study it. It 
came from a miner to the House of Lords and to the coun- 
try. It was bare facts, and therefore it did not create a 
headline in a single paper and was scarcely noticed, but it 
set forth the ups and downs and the difficulties of that 
great basic industry, the ruthless system that was operated 
and the eect on cotton and the other basic industries dur- 
ing that pe-iod. 

Now I do not intend this morning to lecture the miners 
or to say very much about coal. I believe that, with greater 
understanding and with assurance, the miners in the end 
will respond to the nation’s needs. That is my view. But 
this thing has come very, very suddenly. I will say only 
this about it. No one can examine what happened in that 
industry in 25 years and not come to the conclusion that it 
was the greatest condemnation of private enterprise that 
ever existed in this world—no new pits sunk, very little im- 
provement, no expansion and no one taking into account 
the service that would have to be rendered by the industry. 


Why I have pleaded as Foreign Secretary for more coal 
to help in world rehabilitation is this. The great need of 
the world, apart from consumer goods, is capital goods, and 
a ton of coal turned into steel, turned into the finished ar- 
ticle, multiplies by ten every time. Am I making that 
clear? A ton of coal, going into the fire, using its great 
power in the increase of national wealth, at the finished- 
product end means that you have increased your national 
income by ten, and if you look at the gap, to which I will 
refer later, you will see that another 40,000,000 tons of 
coal is the biggest contribution, not by the miners themselves 
but by. giving the wherewithal to work it through to the 
finished commodity, to help close this immediate gap. There- 
fore it is the basic thing that is so vital. 


Now what is the problem? The Labour Government 
feel that we must try and maintain as high as we can the 
standard of life. If there is a temporary recession in that 
standard of life we must try and devise plans to recover it 
at the earliest possible moment. It has been my lot—and 
I will refer to it later in connection with the Marshall 
business, and so on—to look at all the statistics of Europe 
and other parts of the world, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that, with present production, together with the 
droughts and other difficulties from which we are suffering, 
it is going to be a mighty hard job to maintain the 1938 
standard in the next two years. For instance, the gap in 
our own balance of payments at the moment is £600,000,- 
000 a year. That £600,000,000 has, to a very large ex- 








tent, to be found for the Western hemisphere. That is due 
to the fact that in the East we have had the most unfortu- 
nate experience. There has been the failure of the mon- 
soon and two rice crops, the inability (which I regret very 
much, and I have tried hard—no man could try harder) 
to settle the Indonesian question in order that the great 
quantities of oils and fats and the products of that territory 
can come towards maintaining the standard of life in the 
West as well as in the East. 

Side by side with those there has been the failure of the 
harvest. In June I was very optimistic that this year would 
see us with a very fine harvest—I am not talking about 
Great Britain—a world harvest. But the harvest is not 
so good as expected, whether in the United States, in Canada 
or in Australia. In Eastern Europe, where it looked as if 
Poland would be able to balance its food supply and not 
have to import, there again there is a shortage. In Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, where there were very promising 
results, the long drought has upset the calculations. I do 
not think the Labour Government is responsible for the 
drought, whatever else we are blamed for! I had to create 
an organization at Singapore at one period, and even now 
I must tell the trade unionists of this country that your 
fellow workers in Malaya are down to 5 ounces of rice 
each per day, as against a normal consumption of 20 ounces. 
They are vegetarians in the main and it is difficult to pro- 
vide substitute foods, and yet that territory is one of the 
biggest contributors, not only to the balance of payments 
but to our own industries in tin, rubber and the like. In 
various parts of India there is going to be during this year, 
I think, a frightful task for Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehru, 
and they have my sympathy in the great task lying ahead 
on the economic field alone. Therefore the struggle to main- 
tain even the 1938 standard is going to be a very difficult 
one indeed. 

We have cut £228,000,000. Now that is a cut—make 
no mistake about it—out of the standard of living of the 
country to a very large extent. We have been compelled 
to do it and we have to try and make good an enormous 
increase of exports if we are to make any advance at all. 

Coincident with this drought and other difficulties, you 
have two other factors playing a very great part in disturb- 
ing—and rightly disturbing—our national life. For instance, 
during the war millions of men in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force had a standard ration far higher than they ever 
had in civil life and they have come back to a lower level. 
I know that is creating disturbance. Added to that we have 
raised the school age to 15 and you cannot plant ideas into 
the growing generation unless you take every step to adapt 
your economic system to give them satisfaction when you 
have implanted them. The higher standard of education 
increases our difficulty in the economic field. 

Now our exports at the moment to pay for our raw 
material are running at £100,000,000 a month. As I have 
said, we have declared a deficit of £600,000,000. I must 
apologize, Mr. Chairman, for wearying Congress with 
figures, but of that figure £228,000,000 is being cleared up 
by reduction of imports. That leaves £372,000,000 ster- 
ling to be covered by increased exports. In order to do this 
we must raise our exports by £31,000,000 sterling a month 
if we are to get back to the standard of living before the 
cuts took place. We have to add another £20,000,000 a 
month to our export figure, making £151,000,000 a month. 
Then we have to calculate, when this temporary period is 
over what must be our sales abroad to give effect to the 
rising standard of living that the newer generation is going 
to demand. I estimate—this is a personal estimate—that 
that £600,000,000 that we have got to make good will 
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grow into £1,200,000,000. 1 mention these figures to in- 
dicate the task that we have to perform. The importance 
of performing this is very vital. I get accused of tying 
Great Britain up to America. My God! 1 am here this 
morning to appeal to you to fight for our independence in 
the workshop, in the mine, in the field. It is a very ignoble 
thing for any Foreign Secretary to have to deal with any- 
body upon whom you are dependent. Who wants that posi- 
tion? Who wants it with a trade union training such as 
| have had, who built a great union on purpose so that I 
could stand up equal to anybody in the world? Who can 
accuse me of wanting to be subservient to the East or to the 
West? I want Britain to stand self-reliant and to come 
back and I can only do that if you come forward. ‘There- 
fore, it depends on who is going to win in this great test 
that we now have before us. 

Let me try and put it clearly. I have described the old 
method of starvation and you are familiar with it. We 
have now accepted the view that instead of starvation to 
save ourselves we will adopt production. That is the 
issue. If you do not give the production then this country 
will lose its position and back you will be forced, all of 
you, to the old 1926 position over again. Do not complain 
that you have not been warned, because that is the issue 
you have to fight. 

I took the line right through the Coalition Government 
and right through this Government that planned produc- 
tion, planned direction, planned and deliberate action must 
supersede the old method if our working people were to 
evolve as they have a right to do. What is the method? 
We have stuck to rationing. Rationing is the only method 
of which we can think under which every class in the com- 
munity must make common sacrifices. But if it is left to 
private enterprise and chance and the gambles of the mar- 
kets again, then back we go to the old system. I beg of my 
trade union friends to pledge themselves to win this battle. 
[t is not a question of fighting the Tories or the Liberals. 
It is a question of fighting a fundamental economic issue 
that we must win by production as the alternative to the 
old bankers’ method of starvation. Well, it is going to be 
hard going and I think it is a good thing this country has 
a Labour Government, because we are not hiding behind 
the scenes in Threadneedle Street, when nobody knew what 
happened, when all any trade union leader knew was that 
he was hit on the chin, and his men were out of work 
before they knew where they were, and when everything 
moved in secret. You had your unemployment, you had 
your depressed areas, you had everything. People asked 
“What has happened?’, and agitation went on, with means 
tests and everything else as a result. 

Labor has taken the other line and come boldly to the 
men in the workshop to say: “We cannot play down to 
your foibles, we cannot play down to your petty restrictions. 
We must ask the Executives to remove them all in order 
that the battle of production may beat the battle of starva- 
tion once and for all.” 

Now it was estimated some five years ago that the 
national income would range at about £8,200,000,000. 
On the issue I have tried to put before you, to achieve our 
purpose the national income to be distributed in terms of 
goods and services must reach about £9,000,000,000. I 
cannot believe that that cannot be accomplished. Ah, but 
it is said to me, “You must put in new machinery, you 
must put in all these costly things.” Well, all I say now, 
friends, is this: “Yes, but don’t make us spend too much 
on capital change, if in this crisis we can with physical 
energy save as much as we can of capital change in order 
to put it into the consumers’ standards during the difficult 








time through which we are now going.” You can help, 
but I say to the miners and to others: ‘““That does not mean 
that the Government is not alive to the fact that some- 
thing must be done coincident with everybody giving us 
this temporary help for the next year or two.” I have put 
it at two years. I don’t want to minimize the situation; 
I want to go through to June of next year with a tremen- 
dous increase of coal, steel and everything else, and I be- 
lieve we have to go through the following winter. But 
during those two years it is the Government’s duty, and I 
accept it on their behalf, to use every resource they can to 
take advantage of that period to bring mechanical devel- 
opment to the aid of human energy that you are giving us 
in the meantime. 

We talk a good deal and I hear a good deal about 
“dollar diplomacy.” You will not settle this with slogans, 
you know. It does seem a bit funny that either my col- 
leagues or I are asked to go and get dollars, and then we 
are told about dollar diplomacy. The fact is we have got to 
settle this balance of payments business in the world or it 
will be in constant chaos. There are ways to settle it. I 
know America will be upset at what I am going to say, 
but I have always got to upset somebody. My own con- 
viction is that she handicaps herself, causes high taxation 
in her own country, by a failure to redistribute the Fort 
Knox gold. If you found another gold mine in the world 
which would assist you it would be a very great advantage. 
There is a mine where it has already been mined, and it 
is doing nothing, and I am quite sure that it is one of the 
readiest ways to assist in increasing the purchasing power 
of the devastated areas of the world. 

That brings me to the Marshall proposals. Ever since 
I have been in office I have been wondering and wondering 
what I could do or put to my colleagues in the Cabinet 
by which we could assist in the rehabilitation of Europe 
first. You know the position. I have stated it in the House, 
I have stated it outside. There was not a Minister could 
give me anything, and do you realize, fellow delegates, this 
is the first time in British history for 400 years when 
Britain has been able to do nothing either with goods or 
with money or with coal. My position as Foreign Secre- 
tary has been that for two years I have not had one single 
vote of credit in the House of Commons to assist in the 
rehabilitation work overseas. I cannot go on. Churchill 
said in the war: “Give me the tools and I will win the 
war.” I say in peace: “Give me the tools of production 
and a full result and I will change the foreign policy of 
Europe and help in its rehabilitation.” I cannot do it empty- 
handed. When the Marshall proposals were being conducted 
and I was going to Paris to start them I said to an American 
friend: “I feel very much like the trade union leaders 
going out to call a strike and wondering whether the bloom- 
ing treasurer will cough up the strike pay when I have 
done it.” That was the feeling I had. 

But I did welcome the Marshall proposals, because I felt 
that the United States were putting behind Europe, or in- 
tended to, something which would help in this task. What 
was the basis of it, however? The basis of that proposal 
is that Europe must determine what she can do for herself, 
and if we are to maintain our independence as countries in 
Europe that is absolutely essential. If you go on from 
time to time merely borrowing money and living in a fool’s 
paradise you will never get your own economy right. I was 
one of the reluctant people about the American Loan for a 
long time. I joined in the end in supporting it, because on 
the calculations I thought it would give us till 1949, by 
which time I believed the reconversion of this country would 
make it possible for us to stand on our own feet. Well, 
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it has not worked out that way, and it is no good crying 
over spilt milk. Our calculations were wrong. If I may 
make this confession, we are one move behind all the time, 
and we are a move behind because we have not got the 
production in our own resources to carry it out. Therefore, 
we have asked the Paris Conference to put forward their 
proposals. The Conference, I can announce, has worked 
well under the chairmanship of Sir Oliver Franks, a great 
Englishman. Those of you who knew him in the Ministry 
of Supply during the war will agree he did a great job and, 
of course, he comes from a great city—Bristol. He has 
organized this job well. I do not know the results yet, but 
what I do know is that the report will present the stark 
bare facts of the European position in the 16 countries. 
Then it will be known in all its baldness. We are looking 
forward to having concrete proposals as well as the bare 
facts; firstly, how within Europe we can help one another; 
and, secondly, how the individual countries can help them- 
selves. In this connection a good deal of talk of a Customs 
Union with these 16 countries has arisen, but I desire to 
explain this as‘ simply as I can, that even if we put Europe 
right from the British point of view and its world trade 
position, it only represents 25 per cent. of our trade. The 
other 75 per cent. of our trade, exports and imports, is out- 
side of Europe altogether, and therefore it is very difficult 
to accept the Customs Union in Europe as a panacea for 
our difficulties. 

In addition nearly all the sixteen countries are highly 
productive countries—highly industrialized—and we have, 
of course, to take into account the primary necessities of 
those countries as well. Therefore we have been asked— 
and rightly asked—if we will study the question of a Cus- 
toms Union for Europe. We have agreed to pursue that 
study with vigour as to how far we can go. A Customs 
Union as wide as we can make it may be of very great 
assistance. But it does not solve our own problem—I want 
to make that quite clear. 

Therefore—and I speak now very seriously, and purely 
on my own responsibility, and not for the Cabinet. because 
it has not come to a decision, but I feel that I must ventilate 
it—in the course of the study of these problems arising out 
of the Paris Conference, and the balance of payments in 
the world, and the necessity of Colonial development (which 
I will mention again in a moment), | feel that a second 
study must be inaugurated. I hope our Commonwealth and 
certainly the Empire will agree as to the possibility of a 
Customs Union for the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire. I do not think we can avoid any longer common 
defence and the acceptance of certain common economic 
principles, if we are to avoid these constant recurring crises. 

We are faced in the economic field with two difficult 
situations. From the Oder to the Adriatic and eastwards to 
Vladivostock—I am not criticizing, I am stating a fact— 
you have an almost complete autarchy. Then you have 
the United States with a productive capacity that can only 
be absorbed in the end by a standard of life in the world 
at least double what it is now. You cannot absorb it, their 
production is so tremendous. Then we have within this 
Commonwealth primary products and resources which are 
being sadly neglected. All this takes time, but I want to 
make it clear that from my point of view I feel that these 
two studies must go on with vigour both at the same time 
and must be synchronized. 

In this connection let us turn our attention to Colonial 
development. The Conservatives have mouthed the Empire 
for generations—and done nothing about it. There are 
tremendous resources in the Empire—diamonds for indus- 
trial purposes, lead, mica, asbestos, copper, all kinds of 


things. The people there are waiting for their development 
and waiting for an upward move in their civilized life. 


We have no intention of allowing these great assets to 
be exploited in the interests of gambling companies in Lon- 
don or elsewhere. We want to use them for the benefit 
of the people, at the same time making these great resources 
available for world production. 


Labor began its task in Colonial development with the 
Government of 1929-31. In the National Government that 
followed it was abolished, and then it came back tentatively 
later. If the proposals and the basis of consideration which 
were begun in a tentative way in 1929 in Africa had been 
followed out you would not have been in short supply of 
certain materials during the war. The shortage that people 
are suffering from today is in large part due to the Baldwin- 
MacDonald Government and the Chamberlain Government 
which followed, who refused to do a single thing in the 
development of these great countries. But it does involve 
—and to this I must call the attention of my engineering 
friends—capital burdens, and the more you have to provide 
capital goods for the next two to five years the more must 
the people of this country go without some consumer goods. 
Surely it is better to go without some of the comforts of 
civilized life while ensuring the necessities for maintaining 
a good physical condition in our country and to let labor 
go out for the development of the capital goods essential 
for the exploitation of these great resources. 


We have lately had a speech by Mr. Eden, for whose 
knowledge of foreign affairs I have a great respect, but, 
remember, he had to resign from the Government between 
the wars. Before he makes another speech I would suggest 
to him in all seriousness that he devote his holidays to study- 
ing the record of his own party between the two wars. 
Perhaps when he has studied it he will not make any more 
speeches on home affairs! 


Now with regard to the Germans—I must try not to 
keep you too long, but this is an awkward subject. Ger- 
many, again, has been a drain on our resources. The day 
after I was appointed Foreign Secretary I went to Potsdam. 
I agreed to the Potsdam proposals, the Cabinet endorsed 
them, and I tried to the best of my ability to carry them 
out. But we have been baffled. We accepted the economic 
unity of Germany. I stand by that. Now, I cannot see 
how you can make a really viable Germany unless the food 
from the agricultural areas in the East is brought to the 
West and the goods of the West are brought to the East. 
Equally, I am satisfied that the great resources of Germany 
should not only be used for Germany but ought to be 
used for Europe as a whole. I welcome, therefore, the 
announcement that the Soviet Union is to ratify the exist- 
ing peace treaties. We completed those peace treaties and 
they were signed nine months ago. It has been a great 
disappointment to me that they have not been ratified 
sooner. One vital factor arises—which I shall refer to again 
presently—namely, that when they are deposited in Paris 
the troops have to be out of those countries in ninety days. 
It is not my fault those troops were not demobbed. I have 
had to keep in mind our commitments abroad. The Foreign 
Office files are full of telegrams urging ratification of those 
treaties at an early date. Now they are to be ratified, I 
will not say any more about it. But it is essential that this 
drain should cease. 

With regard to Germany itself, as I have said, we stood 
for the economic unity of Germany. At Paris twelve 
months last July I saw the effect that Germany was hav- 
ing upon the taxpayers of this country and the dollar drain. 
I could not get a settlement. France would not have the 
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central agencies, Russia would not have the economic unity, 
and therefore this conflict went on. 

It was very exasperating, and at the end I said: “Well, 
gentlemen, I have no intention of allowing the British 
people to be taxed to keep the Germans. If we cannot get 
a settlement I must make the British zone self-supporting, 
and we can only do that by charging higher prices for coal 
and everything that can be produced. I realize that it will 
make difficulties, but it must be done.” 

Then the United States came along and suggested fusion. 
Well, the Government agreed to fusion, but all the time 
keeping it open for the other two countries to join; and 
let me declare to the world that it is open now. I see 
statements in the Press, and hear them on the Moscow 
Radio, that because we have agreed to a new level of Ger- 
man industry we are dividing Germany—although this level, 
mind you, which was worked out by Great Britain scien- 
tifically before the war ended provided for a production 
of about 11 million tons of steel, which was to be used 
as a yardstick for the other industries of Germany. The 
Americans followed what was called the Morgenthau policy, 
which was to pastoralize Germany, and they put forward 
5 million tons. ‘The Russians put forward 4 million tons, 
and | forget what the French figure was; and it has taken 
me all this time to persuade them that that is all economi- 
cally unsound, and that it is bound to be a drain on the tax- 
payers of all our countries, and that the original figure 
worked out by the British Government before the war 
ended was the correct figure. 

In Moscow the indication was given to us by Mr. Molo- 
tov that they favored 12 million tons, and the Americans 
suddenly reversed their position and came to round about 
the present figure now agreed; and now, if you please, I 
am accused of dividing Europe by agreeing to the very 
figures that everybody really wanted. Well, when I hear 
things said on the Moscow Radio sometimes, and I am be- 
ing accused—I say this deliberately—I am being accused 
of doing all these nefarious things, I know damned well 
that it is what they are going to do themselves, and they 
are blaming me in advance. 

‘Therefore, we are on the road now to endeavor to get 
this German thing cleared up. It affects the troops, and 
the number of troops, it affects reparations, and it affects 
everything; and if this thing can be taken off our backs 
the drain on our external payments will be considerably 
mimimized, and | think I carry out the wishes of the 
British Labour Movement not to leave ourselves in the 
position, however much other people will not agree, of 
maintaining the Germans, whom we have had to fight twice 
in twenty-five years. 

Now, the next subject is the question of our commit- 
ments abroad and the troops. 1 will not fall into the 
error of quoting any resolutions on your Agenda; I was 
too long on the General Council to make that mistake— 
but I will confess that 1 have read the Agenda, and I will 
not go any further than that. 

The position of the troops has been a very difficult one. 
Firstly, there were the Treaties. Secondly, there was India. 
Now, India has been a terrific problem. Do not mimimize 
it. If it had not taken the course that it has, we might 
have had to be sending troops to India in the case of a 
Civil War. The Communal disturbances are bad enough, 
but bad as they are they would have been nothing as com- 
pared to a terrible civil war in that country, and I think 
Mr. Attlee’s conduct in that great announcement that he 
made in the House on India ranks with the great classical 
development of the British Commonwealth, equal to the 
great Durham Report that brought the North America Act 


and Canada into existence, and equal to the statesmanship 
of Campbell Bannerman who saved us South Africa. 

This act of this little man, as I listened to him that day 
in the House of Commons, in that quiet little voice, un- 
obtrusive, making that great pronouncement, made me feel 
that, after all, if Labor had done nothing else but in- 
augurate a policy which would transfer power and inde- 
pendence to India for four hundred million people without 
a civil war, it would have justified our return to power. 
I suppose that I shall not live—although I feel 21—to see 
what the historian says about it in the years to come, but 
the statement on India has been a part of the overseas 
general policy, and it has been a co-ordinated policy. We 
hope and pray for success for the new Governments of 
India. Theirs is a tremendous task. It is not for me to 
make suggestions to you, but I am sure that Congress would 
like to say: “Good wishes to Pandit Nehru and to Mr. 
Jinnah,” and to express the hope that in spite of the division 
of the two countries a fruitful co-operation will not be 
wanting in so many things, and that unity of purpose and 
of action will be developed. I feel that Pandit Nehru and 
Jinnah and the others are carrying an enormous burden. 

Now, we shall be bringing home 210,000 troops by March 
31 of next year. That is a terrible task, and, of course, we 
have to balance all this. I say to our friends of the boiler- 
makers and the shipbuilding industry: “It has been a very 
disturbing thing for your industry.” We were going in 
for an enormous amount of urgent conversion because we 
wanted the main ships used for transport back earning dol- 
lars, and we wanted the shipyards all out. Now, that will 
be delayed. I do not grumble about that, but these things 
have got to be balanced when you are in a tight corner 
of this character. 

Equally, we made a pledge to the troops that those who 
went in the war should be out by December 31, 1948, 
and whatever clamor there may be in this country at the 
moment about the troops, we cannot go back on that pledge. 
Secondly, we have already had to cut the opportunities of 
leave from overseas in order to carry out this program. 
We take out, as a result of demobilization, practically all 
the trained men. 

Now, I am a believer in disarmament and small services, 
but I am not going to be a party to it until I have real 
collective security. That must be the fundamental basis. 
I represent a London constituency, and I would never 
leave those people exposed to what the Conservatives left 
them exposed to in 1939 and 1940. Never again! I say 
that whether it is popular at the moment or unpopular. 

Therefore, that new army has got to be trained. We 
have gone as far as we can, pretty well, up to 1948, that 
is March, with shipping and everything else in the way 
of resources, but that does not mean that we have come to 
an end. We are now engaged in the process of completely 
reorganizing the whole basis of the British Defence Services. 
That takes time, but I hope that by the end of 1948 we shall 
be in the position to make another announcement which 
will give you information about the future of the British 
Defence Forces and how they are to be organized. I can- 
not reveal any details today, but I beg of you to follow 
events with great closeness in order to see that we carry 
out what we have promised. 

Now, in the Far East I have already referred to Indonesia. 
I regret that there was no settlement there. I think the 
parties had several opportunities that they failed to take. 
I think that the proposals of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, as 
he then was, offered a very good basis indeed, and if the 
parties would only go back to that basis, Indonesia’s prob- 
lem could be settled, and 90 million people could live in 
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peace and concord. Or if you take the Killearn proposals, 
which slightly modified them, that also would produce a 
solution, and if that was done, then it would bring into 
the Pacific area a tremendous settlement and peaceful 
development. 

Now, dealing with what are purely our own affairs, I 
have explained our policy as much as I can. In regard to 
the matter of the Services we have to consider, I repeat, 
dollar earnings, and unemployment in the shipyards. We 
have a great debt that we owe to the seamen commercially 
to restore their livelihood. Their losses were heavier than 
those of anybody else in proportion to their numbers in the 
last war. ‘Thirty-three per cent of their men went to 
the bottom in order to keep the supplies of foodstuffs to 
this country going, and we have to have regard to the 
claims, not only of one Union, and not only of one section 
of the community, but of all sections, and to try to arrive 
at a correct balance in regard to what we are to do. 

Finally, we are on the eve of tackling the problem of 
Japan. Conferences are being held in Canberra, and good 
understandings (but no “ganging-up” by the British Com- 
monwealth) have been arrived at, and we shall now be 
able, I hope soon, to have a conference to establish the 
Peace Treaty for Japan and to try to inaugurate a new 
order in that territory, free from fear and free from strife. 

It is handicapped by the civil war that is going on in 
China, torn as it is; it is handicapped by the failure in other 
places to achieve peace, but let me say to you, in extenua- 
tion if not in apology: “Do not judge what we are achiev- 
ing at the end of this war by the situation that existed at 
the end of 1918.” Then it was only Europe and the Middle 
East, virtually, that had to be dealt with; now, it is the 
world. It is a question of whether a new world is to be 
born, or whether we shatter it back into the old chaos. 

Comrades, I would rather take a little longer time and 
try to do the thing well, try to build a peace that will last, 
and put up with all the accusations and all the idiosyn- 
cracies, and even stand some bitter things being said with- 


out replying, in the hope that by so doing understanding 
will come, and the appreciation of each other’s difficulties 
will grow. 

We built the United Nations. A great portion of it is 
doing well. The Security Council is the most disappointing 
part of it, because that Security Council was to be the key 
to the whole thing, so that the great and little nations 
could meet together and settle their differences judicially 
and reasonably. But it has become largely a propaganda 
show. The disagreements are too great, vetoes are being 
used absolutely stupidly, and instead of trying to evolve 
a spirit of understanding, all this kind of antagonism is 
going on. 

Will it last? Well, the making of the peace with Japan 
will show, but greater than that conference will be the 
conference in November of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters. No one can accuse me of either saying a heated word 
or doing anything to provoke antagonism during the period 
that I have been in this office. I have been frank. You 
must be frank. I am not going to use the diplomatic 
language that clouds my thoughts. I am not going to 
hold back what I believe to be the truth. But I shall 
do it. in kindness, and with a view to producing under- 
standing; and that great Conference in November in 
London I believe is almost the last chance—almost the 
last—as to whether we can get economic unity in Germany 
whether we can get a viable Europe reconstructed. There 
is no Europe now, as we have known it for the last hun- 
dreds of years. It is split; it is torn; it is in ribbons. Can 
those masses be given a chance? Can they join with us in 
the upward drive for a better life? Can they maintain 
their social democracy and their freedom, or must they be 
hurled into dictatorships everywhere? 

These are the issues which will have to be faced in No- 
vember by us all. We are giving anxious, careful and co- 
ordinated thought to all these great problems. I cannot 
promise success, but I assure you, as one of you, that I will 
do my best to deserve it. 


Labor Relations and Productivity 


THREE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF LABOR LEADERS 


By JOHN S. BUGAS, Vice-President and Director of Industrial Relations of the Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 
Delivered Before Members of the American Management Association, New York, N. Y., October 2, 1947 


THINK there is no question in anyone’s mind today 
—and especially none in the minds of this group— 
that production, in this country and abroad, depends 
to a very great degree on the willingness and even en- 
thusiasm which the individual brings to his job. The pro- 
ductivity of the individual has been vastly increased— 
especially in America—by giving the worker highly efficient 
machines. An individual with a machine can do more 
than an individual without a machine—and the world as 
well as the individual is richer for this fact. But you know, 
and I know, and anyone familiar with the operations of 
large groups of people knows that the productivity of a 
willing, enthusiastic, well-informed group can be far greater 
than that of any group which lacks the strong desire to 
achieve. The difference under favorable conditions can be 
as much as one or two hundred per cent. 
Productivity therefore seems to be unquestionably a “func- 
tion” of morale. We at Ford believe that this nation’s 
wealth and that of the world can be greatly increased by 
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constructive thinking and acting in the field of Industrial 
Relations. 

It is frequently argued that this is primarily a respon- 
sibility of labor’s leadership. I would like to take the posi- 
tion here this evening that it is at least equally the problem 
of modern management—and I would like to underscore 
the words “at least.” 

If it is the function of management to manage and if the 
people in any enterprise are the most important part of it 
—as they most surely are—then a primary responsibility of 
management is to exercise leadership with respect to the 
men and women who make up any organization. 
a responsibility that can be abdicated. 

There are some people that argue that management has 
already abdicated. We certainly don’t believe it. Leader- 
ship is our job and we not only welcome but solicit all the 
help we can get. We believe labor organizations and labor 
leadership should be a much more valuable aid than they are. 


It is not 
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But we do not believe that labor leadership can do the 
whole job. 

This is so important a conclusion that I would like to 
tell you why it seems to me to be true. 

The worker cannot receive the full consideration to which 
he is entitled if this matter is left solely in the hands of 
labor leadership. The weaknesses of the labor leader s posi- 
tion as a matter of fact constitute a challenge and ‘an op- 
portunity for management. In industry of any size this 
means, first of all, a challenge and an opportunity for the 
Industrial Relations people. 

Consider some of the problems facing the men who are 
generally classified as labor leadership. Their task is not 
easy. I think, therefore, that we have an obligation to 
examine the problems encountered by labor leadership and 
to try to assist in their solution. These are not only “labor’s 
problems.” They are problems which may crystallize among 
employees and employee organizations, but they leave their 
mark on all of us. 

The organization and administration of large groups of 
employees is at no time a soft job and anyone who knows 
what the average labor leader is up against must regard 
him with considerable sympathy. 

But in my opinion we should have small patience with 
those people, either in or out of the labor movement, who 
seek to excuse the failures of labor leadership by pointing 
out the youth and immaturity of the labor movement. 

These apologists sometimes say, “Just give American labor 
a chance to get a little older and wiser, and everything will 
be all right.”” I can’t accept that argument. To begin with, 
the labor movement wasn’t born yesterday. But more im- 
portant is the fact that the authority which labor wants 
and the power it has acquired just don’t permit it much time 
for growing pains. 

No one should attempt to excuse labor’s mistakes by 
claiming that it isn’t old enough to know better, or that 
everything will be all right when it comes of age. We 
can’t wait. 

The average labor leader, it seems to me, is constantly 
faced with three major problems— 


No. 1—Labor leadership has failed to find out what the 
rank and file really thinks and really wants, and 
therefore fails properly to represent them. 

No. 2—Many unions are torn by destructive factional- 
ism and internal politics. 

No. 3—Communist influence. 


Let's discuss these in order. The first one—failure to 
be aware of and reflect the true sentiment of rank and file 
—is certainly a serious problem. Let me cite as Exhibit A 
an example which will serve to pin-point just how serious 
it really is. Consider, if you will, the now familiar story 
of employee reaction to the Taft-Hartley Bill. At the 
very long hearings which preceded passage of this Act, many 
spokesmen for organized labor were heard. Almost to a 
man they denounced every feature of the proposed legisla- 
tion. And since the bill became law, the program of prop- 
aganda by labor’s leadership has continued unabated. 

This, then, was the voice of labor leadership. But, 
among other things, the much-publicized poll by the Opinion 
Research Corporation has disclosed convincingly that on 
all ten major features of the bill—the cooling-off period ; 
the right to sue unions for breach of contract; the right of 
free speech for employers; the ban on Communists; the 
audit and accounting for union funds; the voluntary check- 
off; the voluntary union shop; the ban on the closed shop; 
and temporary court orders against strikes in essential in- 
dustries—on all these questions separately the majority of 
all workers, organized and unorganized, voted favorably, 





and the majority of union members voted favorably on all 
but one. Some of the majorities ran as high as 77 per cent. 
Yet when asked what they thought of the Taft-Hartley 
Act by name, 54 per cent of all employees and 65 per cent 
of union members disapproved. The propaganda of labor's 
leadership had done its work. 

Now what is the significance of this? We know that this 
bill was passed by an impressive majority of the representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, and therefore re- 
flects the sentiment of the public. We know that labor’s 
rank and file agreed with all of the provisions of the bill— 
often by great majorities. Apparently the only sentiment 
which it does not reflect is that of labor leadership. 

How did labor leadership get out on this limb in the 
first place? Undoubtedly, one influence was the fact that 
the bill put union members in a stronger position to con- 
trol their leaders. It struck at arbitrary power. It was 
better for the members than for the union officials. But I 
don’t believe that was the only reason. I think that union 
leaders did not know what the working man wanted. 
Through inadequate contact with its constituency and with 
the public mind it made an error in judgment. 

It is silly to talk about “leading” labor in this country, 
if by “leading” is meant leading around by the nose. In 
this sense, the American working man is not easily led. 
He can be guided, inspired, persuaded, or educated—but 
he cannot be coerced into a political or economic attitude 
either by the boss in his shop or the boss in his union. 

As exhibit B, here is another situation which is very much 
to the fore at present in the railway field. 

Demands were made recently by the railway brother- 
hoods for 44 changes in operating rules. Among them was 
one limiting the length of trains. Despite the fact that 
modern freight locomotives are built to pull long trains, 
and that these long trains mean lower hauling costs and 
hence lower prices to the public, the brotherhood leadership 
insists on a limit of 57 average cars per train. 

But the Eastern Railroads President’s Conference cites 
U. S. Government figures to show that long trains do not 
imperil the safety of railway employees. In the past 25 
years the average length of freight trains has gone up 39 
per cent and the rate of injuries to railway employees has 
gone down 60 per cent. But shorter trains mean more 
trains, and more trains mean more crews. It looks very 
much as if this is another case of that “featherbedding” 
which has occasioned so much unfavorable comment in the 
past. 

The significant thing about this situation is that the em- 
ployees themselves do not approve of featherbedding. In a 
Gallup poll taken last year, only 23 per cent of the railway 
rank and file favored such practices. Yet the railway 
brotherhood leadership does not seem to be aware of this 
sentiment on the part of its constituents, and the constitu- 
‘ents do nothing to bring it into line. 

Some critics of labor will say that here again the labor 
office holder is considering his own best interests. The or- 
ganization needs membership and dues. But I think a prime 
fault is that labor leadership is out of touch with the wishes 
of the working man. There is something radically wrong 
with the channels of communication here, too. 

Finally, as Exhibit C, let me cite an experience we have 
just had in our labor relations at Ford Motor Company. 

We have just completed a period of negotiations that ex- 
tended over about four months. As you probably know, 
one of the numerous demands which the union made at the 
outset of our negotiations was for a retirement plan. In 
fact, the union began talking about it nearly two years ago. 
As our negotiations went along we became to some extent 
convinced that the union leaders were not only sincere in 
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this demand but that in this demand they represented the 
wishes and needs of a big majority of employees. Hence, 
after nearly six weeks from the start of our meetings we 
advised the union that if it agreed to certain desirable 
changes in our relationship we would attempt to work out 
a retirement plan. 

From that moment on our negotiations became intensely 
complicated and difficult, although we had made consider- 
able basic research into the matter. 

As our meetings progressed, however, it became more 
and more apparent that there was a wide split within the 
UAW-CIO negotiating committee and within the union 
itself on the desirability of a pension plan regardless of its 
adequacy. 

The internal factionalism and politics of the union never 
exposed themselves as nakedly as during this phase. No 
leadership within the union was strong enough to weld fac- 
tions together on the desirability of a pension plan. There- 
fore about a week before the negotiations were over we 
devised and proposed to the union a plan of procedure 
whereby we would negotiate two separate contracts, one of 
which the union through a vote of its membership would 
choose. This procedure was apparently without precedent, 
but so was our situation and it seemed probable if we ne- 
gotiated but one contract that contained a pension it would 
not be accepted by the union membership, and after a vote 
turning it down we would be back negotiating another 
agreement under circumstances even less favorable to a suc- 
cessful culmination. 

Therefore we negotiated two “package” agreements— 
No. 1 package containing the pension with a 7 cent wage 
increase; and No. 2 package containing the 15 cent pattern 
wage increase, that is, 11% cent straight hourly increase 
plus 3% cents for six paid holidays. The workers could take 
their choice but above all we would not risk being long 
without any contract if the union leaders were wrong. 

I believe that you are acquainted with the result. In a 
most decisive manner the employees voted down the pen- 
sion package and voted to accept the 15 cent pattern pack- 
age. The retirement plan which the union leaders them- 
selves stated was the best of any in large industry and better 
than most retirement plans anywhere was not wanted when 
our employees had a choice between it and an hourly in- 
crease. 

The union leaders who have long and vociferously main- 
tained that they speak for the vast majority of the men in 
their union—our employees—have not accurately done so. 

I submit that if these leaders have not represented the 
real desires of our employees in this matter, there are doubt- 
less other issues of grave importance in which they err simi- 
larly, and I further submit that it was on the initiative of— 
in fact the insistence, if you please—of management and 
not the union that the employees were given the chance to 
choose for themselves in this important situation. 

From the foregoing it seems clear to me that labor leaders 
have a real problem in communications. It would seem 
that some machinery should be set up within the unions for 
learning what the rank and file really think and really 
want. Labor leadership has equipped itself with ample de- 
vices for telling the membership what the leaders think, 
but they have apparently fallen down in perfecting accurate 
devices for determining what the ermployees want. 

Perhaps the answer is for the unions to do the same sort 
of sampling of any given issue that the public opinion polls 
do and thus have a continuing cross-section of the attitude 
of the rank and file. But if this is done it should be done 
with the same techniques and the same impartial and fair 
methods employed by the recognized public opinion polls. 

The second problem which confronts labor leadership is 


the destructive factionalism and internal politics within 
many unions today. 

This particular problem in fact was highlighted in the 
lengthy negotiations of which I have spoken heretofore. As 
we sat in those meetings day after day and night after night 
and watched the negotiating committee split sometimes 
simultaneously into several different camps on a single issue, 
it was plain to the members of our negotiating team that 
the cleavage was taking place frequently along strictly po- 
litical lines. 

The fact that the cleavage sometimes was in several dif- 
ferent directions was just further indication of the ter- 
rifically complex thing into which internal union politics 
have fallen. 

The negotiations, primarily because of this factionalism 
and politics, stretched into nearly four months, and have 
resulted in a contract with which we expect to live for the 
next two years. It is no exaggeration to state that two 
ordinary businessmen, or any two reasonable men of ordi- 
nary ability, could have sat across the table from one an- 
other and in an atmosphere of mutual trust and respect, 
divorced from factionalism and politics, could have negoti- 
ated the contract in one week at the outside, and I dare 
say the result would have been an agreement more satis- 
factory mutually than the one that has taken nearly four 
months. 

Curiously enough, the opposition to the pension plan 
seemed to develop both from the extreme left and the ex- 
treme right factions within the union. The opposition from 
the right seemed to come chiefly from the faction of a union 
official who had tried unsuccessfully to get a retirement plan 
from another automobile company. The opposition from 
the left seemed to come primarily from the Communists who 
in pursuit of their settled policy of confusion had agitated 
fiercely for a pension plan just so long as they thought there 
would be none, and who reversed their field and opposed it 
as fiercely just as soon as it seemed to have some chance of 
becoming a reality. The ostensible reasons that both fac- 
tions fought a pension plan varied. 

I do not think, in view of the decisive vote against the 
pension plan, that the activities of these groups were the 
completely deciding factor in its defeat. Such balloting in- 
dicates a deep ground swell of settled opinion. But there 
is no doubt in my mind that their efforts contributed to the 
final result, and at all stages of the negotiations made the 
task of the negotiators more difficult. 

Prior to the beginning of our negotiations, we talked 
with most of the union leaders and pointed out to them 
that in our opinion it would be a grave error, insofar as 
proper negotiations were concerned, for them to present ex- 
treme demands at the outset. We emphasized that from 
both our points of view relatively little should be changed 
in the contract; that we should enter our negotiations with 
as business-like attitude as possible, concentrate on the mat- 
ters that were of real importance to the Company and to 
the employees, and above all, avoid the traditional type ne- 
gotiations where demands were made and pressed for 
political or factional purposes and motivations. 

For what seemed to us to be purely internal political rea- 
sons, our suggestions along this line were useless because 
when we were confronted with the union demands, they 
were of the familiar “ask-for-the-moon” variety. Even after 
removing from them those demands which were patently 
frivolous, it was obvious that any hopes for a negotiation 
on a new basis were pretty much out of the question. 

There have been numerous occasions on which this con- 
flict in the inner councils of the union has operated to de- 
feat the aims and best interests of the wage earners. From 


the point of view both of labor and of management, this 
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state of affairs is unfortunate. A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. Neither can it make contracts that will 
stand. 

The difficulty with which union leadership has to cope 
stems from the fact that union offices are elective. A union 
official, like a public official, should be at the mercy of the 
voters; but every issue on which a union official goes before 
the voters directly concerns the voters’ bread and butter. 
The result is an intensity and emotionalism in union poli- 
tics which does not exist to nearly the same degree in other 
political arenas. However, unfortunately too many times 
instead of the leaders being at the mercy of the voters, the 
voters turn out to be at the mercy of the leaders. Conse- 
quently there is a continual struggle for the control of votes, 
with all the time-honored political stratagems and devices 
with which we are depressingly familiar. Factions form 
around leaders who are in office and those who wish to 
achieve office. Charges and recriminations are hurled back 
and forth. In such an atmosphere, the serious issues of 
union-management relationships are apt to become a politi- 
cal football. 

The third major problem has been, to some degree, 
brought into focus by the previous discussion, and that prob- 
lem is the one of Communist influence. 

Everyone seems to know considerable about this very 
aggravating situation, but not many seem disposed to tackle 
it. Numerically there probably are relatively few Commu- 
nists in the American labor movement, but their numbers, 
if this be true, are certainly not an index to their power. 
The Communists in unions are disciplined, hard-working 
groups which are tolerated because they are ready to do the 
routine work of the union and because their habit of voting 
solid and campaigning hard sometimes puts them in the 
position of holding the balance of power. 

Regard, for example, our situation in our lengthy nego- 
tiations about which I have just spoken. Add to the com- 
plications already discussed the fact that we had sitting 
across from us on the UAW negotiating committee at least 
one very able representative of the Communist Party who 
would never make a decision in any of the extremely im- 
portant issues without thoroughly consulting his principals 
in the Communist Party, and the prospect of a negotiation 
conducted in an atmosphere of reason almost disappeared. 

The danger inherent in Communist influence both to the 
labor movement and to the nation lies in the nature of its 
aims. The ultimate purpose of labor leadership should be 
to safeguard the economic security and social welfare of 
the wage earner. The ultimate purpose of the Communists, 
as stated frankly in their party publications and manifestoes, 
is to create so much confusion in the American economy 
that it will eventually break down, thus clearing the way 
for a revolutionary change in government. 

Listen, for example, to the testimony of Mr. Manning 
Johnson, a former Communist Party member, at the recent 
deportation trial of a prominent official of the Transport 
Workers Union charged with being an alien Communist. 
I quote: “We were taught that it is essential for the Com- 
munist Party to entrench itself in the basic and key indus- 
tries to foment strikes, the paralyzing of the economy, the 
arming of the workers and the winning over of the armed 
forces to become allies of the workers for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Government.” This witness was a man 
who had left the Communist Party because he became con- 
vinced it was trying to exploit minority groups, had spent 
three months in a Manhattan training school for revolu- 
tionists. Incidentally, he identified the president of a power- 
ful international union, as well as a local leader of that 
union, as Communist Party members. 


Obviously no field of activity presents such a promising 
opportunity for Communist activity as the labor movement; 
for it is necessary only to inspire enough work stoppages 
and impossible demands to bring our industrial machine 
grinding to a stop. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
the comrades leading or inspiring many of the wildcat strikes 
and pressing the more impractical union demands. 


Communism is bad medicine. The labor leader who 
thinks to profit by using the Communists for his own pur- 
poses eventually is in for a rude awakening. If he plays 
along with the Communist Party in this fashion, he is cre- 
ating a Frankenstein monster that will sooner or later de- 
stroy him. The Communists may be useful to him 
today, but they will be poison to him tomorrow and over a 
period of time they serve nobody’s interest but their own. 
Labor leadership will have far greater freedom of action 
and far fewer headaches if it divorces itself from this un- 
holy alliance. 


A device for cleansing labor leadership of Communist in- 
fluence has been provided by the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
as you know denies the bargaining facilities of the National 
Labor Relations Board to unions in which Communists are 
known to hold office. Such a device should be most valuable 
to unions with the right thinking leadership and should not 
be lightly dispensed with. The fact that many unions seem 
to be prepared to dispense with it is to me a fair indication 
of the extent and seriousness of the Communist problem. 

In summary, we may well conclude, then, that at least 
three of the important problems of labor leadership are (1) 
failure to represent the true desires of their members; (2) 
factionalism and internal politics, and (3) Communist in- 
fluence. If our experience is worth anything, it leads pretty 
inescapably to the conclusion that the confused and conten- 
tious condition of management-employee relationships, where 
they are confused and contentious, can be traced in large 
part to the problems of labor leadership that are still un- 
solved. We think, and certainly hope, that most labor 
leaders would like as well as we to solve these problems, 
but there are grave basic difficulties. 


There exists a golden opportunity for American manage- 
ment in this situation to assert its best constructive leader- 
ship. We have an important function to perform in pro- 
tecting the interests of our employees. The American work- 
ing man must look to management, and increasingly does 
look to management, for the development of techniques to 
safeguard his physical and economic security and well-being. 
Today, in the Rouge Plant, as some indication of the effort 
that we are making to assume our share of this leader- 
ship, the Ford Motor Company spends more than ten mil- 
lion dollars a year on an Industrial Relations program 
which covers everything from grievance procedure to medi- 
cal and safety measures. Ten years ago a program of these 
dimensions in our industry was virtually unknown. 


The labor conflicts of today, we hope, are a period of 
adjustment in a long-range process of industrial evolution. 
We are beginning very slowly to realize that in order to 
have more we must produce more. Union leadership seem- 
ingly has not yet come to realize that in order to produce 
more we must cooperate more. It will be a test of the 
quality of our leadership, both in management and labor, 
to find increasing areas of agreement to this end. I do not 
think it is wishful thinking to say that I believe we see signs 
of progress on both sides. This very gathering is one of 
them. Our aim should be to work so well that in the end 
we do ourselves out of our jobs. But I am not going to 
worry about that for a little while. We still have a long 
way to go. 
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The Age of Great Challenge 


WE MUST NOT LOSE FAITH IN OURSELVES 


By FRED M. VINSON, Chief Justice of the United States 
Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association, Cleveland, Ohio, September 22, 1947 


the history of our time may well label the days 

through which we are passing as “The Age of Great 
Challenge.” There can hardly be a thinking person in our 
country today who has not experienced the sense of urgency 
and crisis which our age envisions. The challenges cannot 
be ignored. ‘They confront us in every aspect of human 
activity—in the political and economic, in the social and 
intellectual, and in the moral and spiritual realms. 

Fundamental values upon which we have erected the 
edifice of our civilization are under attack. Our very suc- 
cesses in responding to the challenges of our time have 
bred new crisis and new challenge. Thus, confronted with 
the military might of the Axis, we rose to meet that test. 
In achieving success, we have fallen heir to the grave prob- 
lems growing out of a postwar world in need of physical 
and spiritual rehabilitation. Our age gives striking con- 
firmation to the observation of Mr. Justice Holmes that 
“Repose is not the destiny of mankind.” 

The symptoms of this age of crisis are many and familiar. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of the confusion of 
our time is the conception of the nature of man which 
forms a part of many widely-held ideologies. Under this 
view, man is a mere automaton incapable of sharing in the 
determination of his own destiny, bereft of dignity, capable 
of responding only to the grosser of materialistic motiva- 
tions and irrationzl passions. ‘That such a creature is in- 
capable of exercising the high privilege of self-government 
is obvious. Essentially this conception of the nature of 
man underlies all of the totalitarian doctrines of our day, 
and unfortunately, it underlies the thinking of some in our 
own midst who shrink from its inevitable and logical con- 
clusion. This conception contains the seeds of destruction. 
We must resist it and prove it fallacious. 

But we see evidences of crisis elsewhere. We are con- 
fronted with the challenge of the weakening of the family 
and the loss of the spiritual values growing out of the 
strong family bond. As lawyers, we have been made dis- 
turbingly aware of a growing lack of faith in and respect 
for law and the legal process. After the first world war, 
the ideal of the supremacy of law was subjected to success- 
ful attack in many countries with the result that the legal 
systems of those nations abdicated their high functions and 
in cynical subservience served the demands of all-powerful 
States. But the challenge to the supremacy of law has not 
been confined to the totalitarian regimes. In our own 
country we have seen evidences that there are those who 
have failed to realize that the only alternative to the 
supremacy of law is anarchistic chaos or the reign of a 
personal dictator. 

We need not explore the symptoms of our age at greater 
length. We are all conscious of their existence; they con- 
front us at every turn. They confirm the proposition that 
we are, indeed, passing through “The Age of Great Chal- 
lenge.” 

An age of great challenge is an age of danger and dif- 
ficulty, but it is also an age of great opportunity. ‘Though 
the hazards are real and menacing, the opportunities for 
great achievement are correspondingly enhanced. Rarely 


A T some point in the distant future, scholars poring over 


in human history have men been accorded so high a priv- 
ilege and so appalling a responsibility. The release of 
atomic energy, for example, is fraught with daagers which 
could spell the doom of our civilization, but it also creates 
opportunities for advances in human welfare never before 
contemplated. 

As lawyers, we have been accorded peculiar privileges 
and, therefore, we have inherited peculiar responsibilities. 
Perhaps no group in our society is in so favorable a position 
to observe and to contend with the challenges of our day. 
It is entirely appropriate, therefore, that we, from time 
to time, should give particular attention to the problem 
of how we may intelligently respond to the challenges that 
confront us, and then go forth to meet the demands of 
our age. 

Men react to challenge in many different ways. In 
every age of crisis, there are those, for example, who react 
by attempting to escape challenge or to ignore it. Those 
persons live in the vain delusion that by avoiding respon- 
sibility and shrinking from the struggle they may find 
peace and security. In the words of Justice Holmes, they 
exist under the peril “of being judged not to have lived.” 
We cannot escape the challenges of our time. Failure to 
respond in the face of crisis results in quite as positive 
consequences as the courageous assumption of responsibili- 
ties. A policy of drift can lead only to disaster. I would 
leave this thought with you: “He who lights a candle is 
better than he who curses the darkness.” 

There are also those who react to challenge by rigidly 
opposing all change and all innovation. ‘There are others 
who reject all the methods and techniques of the past and 
find virtue only in the new. Frequently, such persons are 
sincere and well-intentioned. They are aware that the 
civilization which they value is under attack. The one 
group attempts to preserve and defend it by insisting that, 
in a changing world, the old institutions shall remain un- 
changed and inflexible and that the old forms of action 
shall remain unaltered. The other group reacts by insist- 
ing upon the precipitous abandonment of the entire legacy 
of the past without adequate consideration of the conse- 
quences. Both groups make the error of failing to dis- 
tinguish between the essential values of their civilization 
and the transitory forms by which those values are given 
expression. They fail to realize that by insisting upon 
the use of outmoded techniques or by indiscriminately 
rejecting all that is old, they make impossible the effective 
defense of the foundation rocks of their civilization which 
are essential and timeless. 

But there are other more constructive ways in which 
to react to the crisis of our time. We need, first of all, 
to reaffirm our faith in the fundamental values upon which 
has been based all that is worthwhile in our society. We 
need to revitalize our conviction that that society is best 
which gives the greatest practical recognition to the dignity 
of individual man and which affords greatest opportunities 
for the development of the higher potentialities of all men. 
We need to develop the same high sense of personal re- 
sponsibility which led the early American statesman, George 
Mason, to write: “The debts we owe our ancestors we 
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should repay by handing down entire those sacred rights 
to which we ourselves were born.” We need, finally, to 
devote our full intelligence and greatest efforts to the 
task of devising ways and means whereby those essential 
values can be given their most complete expression in a 
world of flux and change. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard which besets us today is 
the danger of losing faith in ourselves. In the face of the 
crisis of our time, some may be tempted to doubt the 
adequacy of human capacities to contend with the challenges 
which confront us, to fear for our ability to defend and 
preserve our civilization—our way of life. Such fears are 
irrational, but their consequences can be grave. The cour- 
age and sacrifice of our people in time of war mounted 
the heights. Courage and sacrifice were the paramount 
ingredients of the miracles of production on the home front 
and the heroic deed on land, sea, and in the air. The 
courage and sacrifice of our sons and daughters in the face 
of death should shame us for our fears today. “Courage,” 
tis said, “is fear that has said its prayers.” And sacrifice 
to paraphrase Emerson, is the real miracle out of which all 
the other miracles grow. We must be alive and alert to 
the problems of a shaken world; we need not be mercurial 
in arriving at quick conclusions as to the efforts to solve 
our problems; we must have patience, tolerance and 
understanding. We need always to keep a sense of pro- 
portion. The problems we face are human problems and 
therefore are capable of human solution. 

We should recall that this is not the first period of crisis 
and challenge in which the American people have found 





Obstacles in the Way of 
American Production 


themselves. Our Nation was born in crisis. It was 
founded upon a political ideal held in hatred and contempt 
by the rulers of powerful and hostile nations. We too 
easily forget the fears and doubts which must have beset 
the minds of those who had pledged their “lives and 
sacred honor” to the task of founding a government by 
the people in the face of internal dissensions and external 
opposition. We have recently celebrated the 158th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. During 
the long period in which our National Government has 
been functioning there has not been a generation which 
has been free from crisis and challenge. Our fathers 
emerged from those struggles in the past with added 
strength and wisdom. Our children—and their children— 
demand no less of us. The courage and sacrifice necessary 
for us to keep faith with them must be grounded on the 
conviction so well expressed in the opening lines of “An 
American Creed,” written by a great contemporary, Car- 
dinal Spellman: 

“T believe in America: 

In her high destiny under God to stand before the people 
of the earth as a shining example of unselfish devotion to 
the ideal that has made us a great nation; the Christian 
ideal of liberty in harmonious unity, builded of respect for 
God’s image in man and every man’s right to life, liberty 
and happiness.” 

With this faith in our country, with a spirit of under- 
standing, courage and sacrifice, we may be assured that 
“The Age of Great Challenge” will usher in “The Age of 
Great Achievement.” 


SECURITY REPLACING FREEDOM, AMBITION AND INCENTIVE 


By WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, Vice President of the New York Herald Tribune, New York City 
Delivered before the National Association of Insurance Agents, Atlantic City, N. J., October 15, 1947 


of American production during the war years, any 

pessimism about it now would seem to be unwar- 
ranted. ‘The miracle of production wrought in those years 
not only took the whole world by surprise, but went a great 
deal beyond our own estimate of what we could do. We 
buried our enemies in an avalanche of guns, ships, planes, 
tanks, and ammunition. If war should come again out of the 
current conflict between Russia and the United States, our 
past records would be surpassed in a more spectacular way. 
But we are, of course, all praying that this kind of produc- 
tion will never again be required. So what we have to con- 
sider and say here today must be based on the speculation of 
what American industry can produce without the desperate 
necessity of war. 

‘The question is, “Can we go ahead and continue to make 
the same progress impelled by normal and natural motives, 
or do we face a slowdown or a disintegration of the greatest 
production system ever devised?” It seems tragic that there 
should be no doubt of our performance in war and yet a 
grave uncertainty about the future of the productive power 
of America in time of peace. Today the progress of our 
productive power is far more important than ever before. 
From here on in, the welfare of the world depends on us. 


A FTER the most remarkable demonstration of the power 


Indeed, as Alfred Sloan pointed out the other day dur- 
ing a speech in New York, it would appear as though the 
progress of production and a constant increase in the stand- 
ard of living of the people of the world is probably the only 
real insurance of PEACE. (Certainly, diplomacy has broken 
down as an instrument for the prevention of war.) If our 
production can be geared to insure a constant progress in 
the standards of living of the great masses of people through- 
out the world, we will give to millions the kind of hope 
and aspiration which will equip them successfully to resist 
war, as a means to any end. 

I am not looking for things under the bed. I am not 
trying to conjure up any pessimistic spectres. Certainly, 
with so much trouble around, I don’t want to borrow any 
more. But neither do I want to be blind to reality any 
more than you do. 

My grave concern of the moment is that there is not a 
general public awareness that the American system . . . the 
American economy ... has been changed and is rapidly 
going in the direction of the kind of system that has brought 
starvation and suffering to the rest of the world. 

If we are to have an honest measure of the validity of 
this statement, let us consider the simple definition of the 
American economy, particularly with respect to those ele- 
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ments which distinguish it from other systems throughout 
the world. 

Our system is mot based on a theory developed by so- 
called students of economy or by political confidence men. 
It was a system that grew or evolved in a natural way out 
of the character of our people. The three major elements 
in that character were—Love of Freedom, Ambition, and 
Incentive. 

Freedom, as we knew it, meant among other things that 
a man could choose his occupation or his way of life un- 
fettered by the traditional occupation of his antecedents. 

Ambition for progress meant that he wanted to live a 
better life and develop larger opportunities for his children. 

Incentive existed in abundance as it did in no other place 
in the world. A boy could work hard and get an education 
not possible in any other place in the world. Or he might 
work hard to get rich, to become a great doctor, a great 
lawyer, or, indeed, he might hope to be President. There 
were always brass rings on American merry-go-rounds. 
There was always a pot of gold at the end of a rainbow. 
(Now it’s at the end of a radio program.) A man could 
get out of life what he was willing to put into it. 

These characteristics of the American people were not 
just accidents. We were lucky in that we brought, from 
every nation, groups of people who already had the begin- 
nings of these characteristics in their nature, but had no 
outlet for them in their native lands. True, we were 
blessed with certain natural resources, but other parts of 
the world, which showed no such progress as ours, were 
equally well endowed. Other nations were generations 
ahead of us in the pure sciences on which our technological 
progress was based. 

However you measure it or study it, you must come out 
with the conviction that the foundations of our productivity 
and its resultant standard of living were not accidents of 
fortune, but a real thing built out of a unique set of char- 
acteristics possessed in larger measure by the American 
people than by anyone else. 

Slowly, imperceptively, these characteristics have been 
whittled down and undermined. They have been replaced 
by a political anesthetic called “security.” 

Can’t we stop for a moment and realize that there can 
be no material security for anyone without the production 
of the things that make for security, and that large-scale 
production cannot proceed in a progressive way unless hard 
work, ambition, and incentive exist in combination to pro- 
vide the motive power for the system behind the produc- 
tion? 

Don’t we realize by examples all around us, all over the 
world, now and in the past, that promises of security under 
political formulae are simply the insincere, vote-getting, ap- 
peals of political confidence men who never do anything to 
help the production that makes the security? 

Even if we got so fabulously rich that we could afford 
to live on our fat and fulfill demagogic promises of security, 
we have no right to it with the rest of the world living in 
destitution. 

1 must tell you of a recent appalling experience. I at- 
tended a high school public-speaking contest in which there 
were seven finalists chosen from the New York City high 
schools. They were intelligent, bright, alert, serious- 
minded boys and girls. All had written papers and de- 
livered them on the subject, “The World I Want.” 

The word “security,” together with all of its synonyms, 
recurred countless numbers of times throughout each speech. 
Not once did I hear the word “opportunity.” Here was a 
demonstration of how fourteen years of the New Deal— 
and their average age was seventeen—had completely in- 


doctrinated the oncoming generation with the political hoax 
of security, left them without a vestige of their rightful 
heritage, which should have been an understanding of the 
things that made America great. 

Had they been in their 60s, security as an objective would 
have been a perfectly normal and natural objective, after 
a lifetime of hard work. Of course, they couldn’t realize 
that they had no right to a security they hadn’t earned or 
weren’t willing to earn. It’s not their fault that they seem 
to have none of the ambition, the drive, the incentive, the 
search for adventure, if you please, which characterized 
the men and women who built the American system and this 
rich nation, 

Had I not been aware of the poisonous indoctrination 
and the vicious hoax that had been played upon them, I’d 
have thought them cowardly. This slow, but sure, poison 
accounts for the remarkable and alarming results of a recent 
survey conducted by Dr. Link, Vice President of the Psy- 
chological Corporation. He was commissioned to ask 5,000 
people the following question :—‘If the government owned 
and managed industries, would you get more or less for 
your money than now?” The results showed that 43% of 
the general public believed they would get as much or more 
under government ownership, against 38% who would get 
less; 19% were uncertain. Among college students 63% 
said they would get as much or more; 23%, by some mir- 
acle, still believe in the American system; and 11% of the 
college students were uncertain. 

Are we willing to face the fact that a campaign for state 
socialism or the nationalization of industry and business has 
an excellent chance of succeeding with the public at this 
moment? Is it not amazing, as well as alarming, that the 
American people living in the midst of plenty—only be- 
cause of their unique political heritage—would now be 
willing to embrace the kind of system that has brought 
starvation and want to Russia, to Germanv, to India, to 
England, to France and to every nation in the whole his- 
tory of the world where the people eventually become the 
servants of the state? 

Tragic and alarming as this seems, that is not the worst 
of it. The worst of it is that industry and the American 
economy are already well on the road to nationalization, 
although it is not yet quite apparent. And the process of 
nationalization and socialization which has been going on 
for fifteen years has already undermined the prospects for 
the natural, continued growth of our production system. 

Here is the old historical pattern. By clever indoctrina- 
tion and legal deceits, a new political and economic system 
is being built—and the people do not know it. Unless 
something is done to change its course, they will wake up 
one day to a fait accompli! 

I'll give you an example which is closely related to my 
own business: 

A man of my acquaintance happens to be a capitalist. 
This man is now 64 years old. He has accumulated a very 
large fortune, and has retired from active business oper- 
ations. A poor boy from a poor family, he was well equipped 
with initiative, imagination, ambition, an appetite for re- 
sponsibility, and an enormous capacity for work. He started 
with a meager education but he repaired that as he went 
along. He built a big business from nothing and, out of 


profits, he helped build other big businesses. And he gave 
employment at constantly increasing wages to countless 
thousands of other Americans. 
and universities. 

He still has some of the fire and adventurous spirit of 
his youth. He’s not content merely to sit on his low-yield 
He’d much rather, even at considerable hazard, put 


He has endowed hospitals 


bonds. 
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his money into some growing industry that would help to 
expand the productive power of America. 

He recently asked me what I know about the newsprint 
industry. He referred to the recent reports of government 
surveys made of the timber in Alaska in an effort to deter- 
mine the possibilities of building newsprint mills in that 
new and undeveloped land. 

I knew very little about the subject, but I knew enough 
to answer some of his basic questions. For example, I told 
him that, for an investment of around $30,000,000, he and 
his associates could build a newsprint mill that would pro- 
duce around 100,000 tons a year. At current prices, that 
would give him gross sales of roughly $9,000,000. 

Some of my newsprint friends may deny the next figure, 
but it’s close enough to serve for purposes of our example. 
On the $9,000,000 worth of sales, there would be a gross 
profit, before taxes, of around $2,500,000. After taxes, he 
would have available for dividends $1,500,000 net profit. 

I hate to bore you with these figures, but I ask you to 
bear with me for the sake of making this example. Out 
of his $1,500,000 in dividends, the government gets another 
$1,270,000 in income taxes—since my friend and his pros- 
pective partners would be in the 85% tax bracket. So, in 
that first year of operaion, they have $230,000 net after 
taxes; and the government has, in taxes, $2,270,000—a 
million from corporate taxes, and $1,270,000 from income 
taxes. ; 

Now, assuming there is no recession in business, and the 
market for newsprint stays up, the owners will take out in 
the first ten years, net after taxes, $2,300,000 net profit. 
The government, in corporate taxes and from personal in- 
come taxes, will have taken $22,700,000 in those ten years. 

The owners have taken all the responsibility and all the 
risks. The government has taken ten times the profit of 
the owners, with no risk, no responsibility. 

But the government is not through yet. If, in ten years, 
one or several of the partners died, it may be necessary 
(since they are in the 70% inheritance tax bracket) to sell 
the mill to pay such taxes. The government at that time 
appraises the property at around $25,000,000; and on its 
sale collects another $17,500,000. So that now the total 
of the government’s “take” in taxes of all kinds is over $40,- 
000,000. 

Here is how the tax legislation now on our books has 
been calculated to destroy all incentive for future invest- 
ment in expanding American production. Here is a method 
of nationalizing future industrial development by a system 
of confiscation. With this, out goes incentive—one of the 
main elements in the American character which produced 
the American system. 

Now I don’t ask you to shed any tears over my rich 
friend or his colleagues. He needs no sympathy from you 
or me. But we need him and his capital. He’s still got his 
money, and we are out a new industry. What he represents 
is absolutely necessary to a continued growth and evolution 
of the American production system. 

Before we had our own capitalist class, the investors of 
Europe put up the money for our railroads and industries. 
Now, if we kill off our own self-made brand of capital, 
there is no other source but the government. 

Russia may not have to lift a finger to conquer America. 
We may defeat ourselves. We may deliver a ready-made 
American version of communism into her bloody hands. 

And it’s not happening just today or tomorrow. This 
discouragement of capitalistic enterprise began in the 30s 
with the result that, from 1929 to 1938, less than 14% of 


the value of the production of all goods and services was 


re-invested in capital goods. This compares with 20% 
plowed back in the annual average from 1869 to 1928. 

The most conservative appraisals tell us that we must re- 
invest back in our plant and equipment and out of our 
production, approximately $42,000,000,000 a year. Cur- 
rently we are substantially below that figure. No amount 
of hard work, inventive genius, or resourcefulness can sub- 
stitute for this absolute necessity. Unless there is an in- 
centive for capital to invest in constant modernization and 
improvement and new enterprise, our production machine 
will begin to slow down and eventually go into reverse. 
This is not a new concept. The failure of Great Britain 
to continue its capital investments in plant and equipment 
in the years prior to World War II stands out now as the 
basic reason for her production failures in the present crisis. 

Now I'd like to make myself plain. I’m not conducting 
an argument for or against taxes. I’m no tax expert. But 
I do remember that much of the philosophy back of the tax 
legislation now on our books was punitive. It was con- 
ceived to crack down on big business, or any business, for 
political purposes and without regard or without knowledge 
(I don’t know which) of the resulting consequences to the 
American productive system. 

I know that we must carry a heavy tax burden to pay 
for the war. We must even add to that to help Europe 
and the cause of peace, or pay a larger price for another 
war. But the dilemma is that there is no hope of paying 
such a tax burden without full production. These taxes 
cannot be collected if anything interferes with the constant 
progress of the American industrial machine. 

And I know something else:—From 1913 to 1941 (be- 
fore the war) the per capita cost of Government, Federal, 
State, and Local, increased over 650%. The total cost in- 
creased 900%. In the four years from June 1943 to June 1947 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue collected more taxes from 
the American public than were collected since the beginning 
of national taxation in the United States up to that time. 

There is no reasonable justification for such tremendous 
acceleration in the cost of government. After a campaign 
of persecution and vilification by the New Deal politicians 
in the 30s, it was easy to set up a system of confiscation 
which taxed initiative out of the American character. Just 
as the gangsters collected money for protection in the 20s, 
the New Deal confidence men collected money for so-called 
“security” in the 30s. The words “security” and “protec- 
tion” are very close to being synonymous. 

Now it’s time for all Americans to challenge the growth 
in power of big government. The money being milked out 
of the American economy isn’t so important as the fact 
that the milking system of taxation is sucking the lifeblood 
out of the American character and robbing it of its essential 
ingredient—incentive. This was accomplished by setting 
class against class; by a phony soak-the-rich program, and 
the greatest deceit in our history—the fiction about the un- 
derprivileged one-third. The net effect was to underprivi- 
lege all future American generations. 

Some narrow and short-sighted Americans who oppose 
our aid to western Europe refer to the fact that Europeans, 
including the British, are not working. Of course, many 
of them are not working—because they have been robbed 
of all incentive, And eventually—when and if the full 
fruit of our own legislation comes into being—Americans 
will not work either . . . for the same reason. 

I’ve used the capitalist as a serious example of lost in- 
centive and ambition because of our desperate need for 
more and more investment in capital goods. 

I am equally concerned about the political philosophy 
which, under the promise of “security for all,” killed in- 
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centive in every category of our population. The work- 
man at his bench does not have the incentive he formerly 
had in a previous generation. Kept in a constant state of 
turmoil by professional agitators, the great American skilled 
worker and craftsman is confused, with a divided sense of 
loyalty. Certainly one of the things that made our industry 
great was the fact that so many of the heads of large Amer- 
ican industrial corporations came out of the shop. It is 
tragic that this no longer seems probable. The boy in school 
or college can no longer dream the old-fashioned American 
dream of success. With security taking the place of adven- 
ture and enterprise in his mind, the dangerous thing is that 
he has less appetite for freedom which is always the natural 
consequence of dependence on somebody else. 

It is a pity, at this juncture in the history of the world, 
when we could do so much in the future years to help others 
get the benefits we have had from our system, that we must 
—through lack of awareness—allow the mainsprings and 
the fundamentals of our system to die by default. i think 
it was Wendell Willkie who said, “Only the strong can be 
free.” While that is true, I think it is equally true that 
“only the free can be strong.” 

I apologize to you for not coming with bright, shiny 
words of cheer on this occasion. But I do come to you 
with confidence in the conviction that we can meet this 
threat to our free enterprise, capitalistic system. I do feel 
that there is still a chance to defeat the attempts which have 
been made to weaken our national character. 

I ask you to stand ready, when the occasion presents itself, 


Good Will in 


COSTS NOTHING YET 


to help in every way you can to re-educate the American 
people on the value of their freedom and their preservation 
of incentives. We must fight for the kind of political lead- 
ership that will have a selfless understanding of the things 
that made America great—the kind of leadership that will 
renounce political chicanery, to re-create a revived sense of 
individual responsibility, of ambition, of incentive, and a 
clear understanding of the things that make for freedom. 
Specifically, we must demand that it is the first responsi- 
bility of such leadership to eliminate the friction and the 
conflict among the various categories of life in America. 
We must work as a team, with a common understanding 
of the American doctrine. Specifically, too, we must wipe 
off the books the legislation of the 30s that set up class dis- 
tinctions and sowed the seeds of conflict and dissention 
among our own people. We must be liberal and unselfish 
with one another as well as with the rest of the world. 
Millions of the world’s peoples are turning their eyes 
eagerly toward America. While their stomachs are empty, 
there is still hope in their hearts. We must not fail them, 
materially or spiritually. Our great agricultural and in- 
dustrial machine can give them food and shelter. But only 
tough-minded vigilance can preserve, in this one last place, 
the love of liberty and the joy of freedom which will keep 
their hearts and their spirits alive. All the suppressed and 
imprisoned millions can still live in the hope that one day 
this American model can bring them opportunity and free- 
dom, as well as bread. They have not forgotten, as we 
sometimes do, that man can’t live by bread alone. 


A Bad World 


IS OF UNTOLD VALUE 


By PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President, Wilson College 
Delivered at the Convocation Exercises, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., September 13, 1947 


portance of truth and about the peculiar role which 

colleges and universities can and must play in the 
discovery of truth and in the assertion of its importance. 
The year that has intervened has accentuated the timeliness 
of the subject. The deliberate concealment and deliberate 
perversion of truth which we observe on every hand should 
bring home to us the fact that truth is not yet everywhere 
established, is still open to attack, and should be jealously 
guarded in every deparment of life, but especially on a col- 
lege campus. 

But the last twelve months have shown us how desper- 
ately we need also another quality, the quality of Good Will. 
In 1781 the philosopher Kant wrote, “Nothing can possibly 
be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can be 
called good without qualification, except a Good Will.” We 
need not enter into the reasoning by which he reaches this 
conclusion; but he makes the point that intelligence, wit, 
judgment, courage, and perseverance, while undoubtedly 
good, may also become extremely mischievous if the will 
behind them is not good. 

There are two senses in which I wish to speak of a Good 
Will this morning. The first is the familiar sense, which 
pervades the atmosphere sometimes almost too readily, cer- 
tainly too commercially, at Christmastide. One might call 
Good Will in this sense a kindly feeling toward all men, a 
universal benevolence and tolerance. It is a good quality, 
and the world needs more of it now. It is good because it 


A YEAR ago on this occasion we talked about the im- 


combats—being the exact opposite of—pride, suspicion, 
jealousy, prejudice, hatred. A man of good will will leap 
over the barriers of color, creed, nation, and social back- 
ground. He will be kindly disposed toward others whose 
habits and customs are not his own and whose manners, 
while he can understand their derivation, are not for him. 
His Good Will will curb the tongue of scandal and of 
gossip. He will be careful that he never gives hurt or of- 
fense where he can avoid it. 

But unfortunately many of us confuse Good Will in this 
sense with a certain weakness and spinelessness. The two 
are as far apart as the poles. A person of Good Will, if 
he is to be a real person, can and must fight for what he 
believes. If he is weak and spineless, he can hardly be said 
to have any will at all. Assuming that we can and should 
stand for our beliefs, Good Will is closely akin to good 
sportsmanship. One can play a game hard and yet play it 
by the rules. One can respect and admire one’s opponent, 
although one defeats him. One can credit him with in- 
tegrity, win or lose. This is the meaning of Good Will in 
a world of men and women who, though they may differ 
and may disagree, can yet respect each other and go for- 
ward together in cooperation. 

The first sense in which we have used the words Good 
Will suggests that Good Will is almost a spiritual value. 
It has to do with attitude—a word which means posture. 
It conditions a man’s approach to other men and to other 
men’s opinions. In the second sense Good Will is more 
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nearly an intellectual value; yet different too, for Good 
Will means will-power in the active sense. It has to do 
with action as well as with attitude. 

In this second sense Good Will means determination to 
go somewhere or to do something that is good. The pos- 
session of a Good Will makes the difference between lazi- 
ness and action, drifting and destination, indifference and 
interest, promise and performance. It redeems mere living 
and converts it into growth and development. It inevitably 
connotes motion and ought to connote forward motion, 

Let us consider for a moment one or two notable examples 
of a Bad Will in our own time. There is no one in this 
room who has not watched the growth or the flowering of 
Hitler's experiment. It was an experiment that brought 
arrogance and hate and death; yet its mainspring was sheer 
will-power. We have seen nearly the same thing in the 
war party of Japan: a ruthlessness, an abandoned use of 
force, which have startled the world. Behind that experi- 
ment was a will—a will to destruction. 

Lest we think that we must look outside our own borders, 
consider our own labor situation. John Galsworthy in 
Strife shows two powerful personalities, one a mine owner, 
the other a mine worker, disputing during a nine-month 
strike. The workers’ families are near starvation; their 
hearths are cold. Only the powerful will of the two ene- 
mies, the owner and the leader of the workers, has kept 
the strike alive. Both are finally deserted, the one by his 
board of directors, the other by his men. The strike is 
settled. And the secretary of the board of directors turns 
to one of the mediators sent by the workers and remarks: 
“D’you know, Sir—these terms, they’re the very same we 
drew up together, you and I, and put to both sides before 
the fight began? All this—all this—and—what for?” 

That happened in England. It has happened here. It 
happens everywhere. A few men with will, but not with a 
Good Will—or shall we say not with a will to good— 
bring suffering and starvation to a weary world. 

These thoughts should show that a Good Will is no 
ivory tower virtue. A Good Will is the most down-to- 
earth and practical of all human virtues. You can still in 
your mind’s eye see Odysseus breaking away from Calypso’s 
isle with a will to go home; or St. Augustine amid the col- 
lapse of a civilization sitting down to reason out the claims 
of the City of God against the claims of the City of Man. 
Or you can see Martin Arrowsmith at the cost of fame, 
position, even of his home, determining to serve his own 
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integrity as a scientist. A Good Will means choice, de- 
cision, action ; and these belong to life, not to an ivory tower. 

So then, the will must be good. It requires judgment 
and intelligence—sometimes almost superhuman _intelli- 
gence and judgment—to make sure that it is good. What, 
for instance, about a problem that confronts Congress or 
will confront Congress anew when it re-convenes, the ques- 
tion of federal support to education? Many wise and high- 
minded people are telling us that only the Federal Govern- 
ment, by immense appropriations, can save American edu- 
cation. At first glance the proposition seems reasonable, 
for education is of critical importance to the United States. 
But will dollars by themselves make better teachers? Is 
there any guarantee that the teacher whose low salary has 
been raised automatically becomes a better teacher thereby? 
Shall we too easily assume that, because we pour money 
into the enterprise, that enterprise ipso facto improves? Is 
there a quality of service and devotion to duty involved here 
which legislation cannot produce? Shall the communities 
and states of the nation gradually throw their hands in the 
air before their local problems and pass them off to Con- 
gress at Washington? Can Washington over the long 
years ahead restrain itself from asserting control—gradually 
at first, then more overtly—over the system which it sup- 
ports financially? And so one asks in all sobriety whether 
the will that urges vast federal expenditures for the sup- 
port of our public school system is a good will or a bad 
one. It will require intelligence, judgment, and a firm de- 
votion to truth before the right answer is found. 

The most important question which the world faces now 
is, in the last analysis, not the question of courage among 
suffering refugees, of generosity in a nation richly endowed, 
or of power to make or to give up atomic bombs. These 
are most emphatically important questions; but the most 
important question is none of these. It is the question 
whether the world has enough Good Will to carry it 
through the troubles that lie ahead; whether it has a will 
to good strong enough to dissolve the frictions and jeal- 
ousies and animosities of nations and groups within nations. 
For our time desperately cries not only for Good Will in 
the sense of decency of mind, fairness and respect for all 
men, but also for a Good Will, a determination to do what 
is good constructively and actively. Let this be, together 
with the important quest for truth, a quality that we 
develop on this campus during the 78th year of Wilson 
College. 





HIGH PRICES AT HOME, EMERGENCY AID ABROAD 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast from Washington, D. C., October 24, 1947 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: I have called 
M the Congress to meet on Nov. 17 to consider the 
problems of high prices at home and emergency aid 
abroad. ‘These are questions of vital importance to all of 
us. I want to talk to you frankly tonight about both of 
these problems. 
Since V-J Day, we have moved steadfastly toward two 
goals. We have sought peace and prosperity—prosperity for 
all our people, peace for all the world. 





As we measure our progress toward these goals and chart 
the course ahead, we find that recent events have raised 
new and dangerous obstacles in our path. Our domestic 
prosperity is endangered by the threat of inflation, the peace 
of the world is endangered by hunger and cold in other lands. 

These obstacles must be overcome by prompt and coura- 
geous action. Legislation by the Congress is essential. The 
need is too pressing—the results of delay too grave—for 
Congressional action to wait until the next regular session 
in January. 
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Let me speak first about our domestic prosperity. 

In many ways we are now more prosperous than we have 
ever been. More workers have jobs—and at better wages 
—than at any time in the past. Farmers are receiving a 
greater share of our national income than they have in many 
years. Manufacturers and retailers are enjoying record 
business and record earnings. We are producing more goods 
for civilian use than ever before in history. 


THE Rise IN PRICES 


But these signs of prosperity do not tell the whole story. 
Although production is high, prices are shooting up. Al- 
though nearly everyone is employed, many people cannot 
afford essential items. Although national income has reached 
a new high, the buying power of many people is shrinking. 

A few figures—and they are starting figures—show how 
the cost of living is going up. 

Since the middle of 1946, this is what has happened: 
Clothing prices have gone up 18 per cent; household furnish- 
ings have gone up 18 per cent; food has gone up 40 per 
cent. The average for all items is up 23 per cent. 

And the cost of living is still climbing. In the last three 
months it has climbed at a rate of over 16 per cent a year. 

Wholesale prices are also increasing. Since the middle of 
1946, textiles have gone up 30 per cent, metals 35 per cent, 
and building materials up 41 per cent. These increases in 
wholesale prices affect every industry and trade and they 
will eventually be reflected in retail prices. 

For some of our people the increased cost of living has 
been offset by increased incomes. But for most of our 
people, increases in income are falling behind increases in 
the cost of living. 

Millions of families of low or moderate income are al- 
ready the victims of inflation. These families are using up 
savings. They are mortgaging their future by going into 
debt. They are doing without things they should have. 

I know the worries of a breadwinner whose earnings 
cannot keep up with the high cost of living. I know of the 
difficulties of the housewife who tries to stretch the family 
income to pay for groceries and clothes and rent. I know 
how hard it is to skimp and save, and do without. 

When so many people are not sharing fairly in prosperity, 
the road is being paved for a recession or a depression. 


SLuMPs OF PAstT 


None of us can afford to overlook this danger. Farmers 
will remember how they suffered after 1920 because price 
inflation was followed by a collapse. Businessmen and 
bankers will recall how they suffered after 1929 because 
wild speculation was followed by the depression. Even those 
who are prosperous today are prospective victims of inflation 
tomorrow. 

Inflation must be stopped before it is too late. 

It is within our power to stop it. Our economy is basically 
sound. It has been immensely strengthened in recent years. 
The average buying power of our people today is 40 per 
cent higher than it was in 1929. But we are losing some 
of this gain as rising prices will pull away from incomes. 
We can prevent further loss, and can even go on to new 
gains, if we use our economic strength wisely. 

The major cause of high prices in this country is the 
great demand among our own people for available goods. 
An attempt has been made to place the blame upon our 
foreign-aid program, but this is not borne out by the facts. 
During the war, we learned that we could improve our stand- 
ard of living with less than 60 per cent of our output avail- 


able for civilian use. At present, even with current exports 
to all countries, a far greater per cent of our production is 
available for civilian use. With sound policies, we can pro- 
tect our standard of living and carry on a substantial for- 
eign-aid program at the same time. 


We now have—and will continue to have—enough food 
and clothing and other goods in the United States to meet 
our needs. But excessively high prices mean that these goods 
are not being distributed wisely and fairly. High prices 
ration the essentials of life by squeezing out the less fortunate 
of our citizens. We can meet this problem only by bring- 
ing prices into line with the incomes of our people. 


In our free enterprise system, we place major reliance 
upon voluntary action by businessmen, farmers, workers 
and consumers. That is why I have repeatedly urged volun- 
tary price reduction. 


Duty or GovERNMENT 


But the responsibility of Government extends beyond 
aiding voluntary action. The Government must respond to 
the needs of the people. 

The American people now have a compelling need for 
protection from the dangers of price inflation and the rising 
cost of living. They recognize this need and are asking 
for protection to which they are entitled. The Government 
must assume a larger share of the responsibility for putting 
an end to excessive prices and the hardships and dangers 
which accompany them. For this purpose, prompt enact- 
ment by the Congress of comprehensive legislation is neces- 
sary. 

This, then, is one reason why I am calling the Congress 
into session on Nov. 17. When it meets, I shall recom- 
mend a program for dealing with inflation, high prices, and 
the high cost of living. Adequate measures—enacted in 
time—are necessary to correct the present situation. 

Let me turn now to the other reason for calling the Con- 
gress into session. This is the problem of hunger and cold 
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and human suffering abroad. It is the problem of men and 
women and children who look to us for help at this critical 
time. 

We are following a definite and clear foreign policy. 
That policy has been, is now, and shall be to assist free 
men and free nations to recover from the devastation of 
war, to stand on their own feet, to help one another, and 
to contribute their full share to a stable and lasting peace. 
We follow that policy for the purpose of securing the peace 
and well-being of the world. It is sheer nonsense to say 
that we seek dominance over any other nation. We believe 
in freedom, and we are doing all we can to support free 
men and free Governments throughout the world. 

In furtherance of this foreign policy, we now have under 
consideration the part which the United States shall play in 
aiding a long-range recovery program for Western Europe. 
This plan presents great hope for economic security and 
peace in that vital part of the world. It will take some 
time to complete the consideration of this plan and to make 
all the important decisions required for putting it into effect. 


Decisive Time IN History 


However, a period of crisis is now at hand. The perils 
of hunger and cold in Europe make this winter a decisive 
time in history. All the progress of reconstruction and all 
the promise of future plans are endangered. If European 
nations are to continue their recovery, they must get through 
this winter without being crippled by economic paralysis 
and resulting chaos. 

In advance of our long-range European recovery plan, 
we must help some nations through this immediate crisis. 
The most imminent danger exists in France and Italy. If 
the economies of these countries collapse and the people 
succumb to totalitarian pressures, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for them or for us to look forward to their recovery 
so essential to world peace. 

Their first need is food. Exceedingly bad weather this 
year has caused the worst crops in Western Europe in a 
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generation. Crop failures in France—the worst in 100 
years—and in Italy make it necessary for those countries to 
import half the grain they need to live on during the com- 
ing months. 

The other major shortage is fuel. Fuel supplies were 
depleted by last year’s severe winter. War damage to rail- 
roads, and the reduced efficiency of miners laboring on an 
inadequate diet, have prevented the rebuilding of fuel stocks. 

The financial reserves of France and Italy have been 
nearly exhausted by the cost of their imports since the end 
of the war. Rising prices in the United States and in other 
countries where they must buy have further reduced the 
purchasing power of their remaining funds. They now 
face the coming winter without sufficient resources to pay 
for essential food and fuel. 

The figures tell the story. 

France can meet her minimum needs, with present funds, 
until the end of December, but she will enter the new year 
without funds to pay for essential imports. The French 


will need 357 million dollars to carry them until March 
31, 1948. 


NeEeEps oF ITALY 


Italy will not be able even to get through the rest of this 
year. Italy must have $142,000,000 to carry her until 
Dec. 31 and an additional sum of $143,000,000 to get 
through the first quarter of 1948. 

Serious difficulties have also been encountered in the oc- 
cupied areas—Germany, Japan and Korea. Additional 
funds will have to be appropriated this year in order for us 
to maintain our position in those areas. 

It can readily be seen that Congressional action to meet 
these needs cannot be delayed until January. 

My action in convening the Congress on Nov. 17 in no 
way reduces the necessity for pressing forward with our 
voluntary food-saving program. Dollars appropriated by the 
Congress cannot feed hungry people if there is no food for 
the dollars to buy. There will not be enough food unless 
we—the people of ‘the United States—save vast quantities 
of grain. I am deeply gratified at the splendid response of 
the American people to our national food-saving program. 
It is an earnest effort to meet the needs of humanity. 

Even with the proposed aid from this country, the people 
of Europe this winter will be on short rations. They will 
be cold, and they will be without many necessities. But 
our emergency aid will be definite assurance of the con- 
tinuing support of this nation for the free peoples of Europe. 

The two problems I have been discussing with you to- 
night—high prices at home and hunger and cold abroad— 
present a challenge to the American people. 

We could choose the course of inaction. We could wait 
until depression caught up with us, until our living stand- 
ards sank, and our people tramped the streets looking for 
jobs. Other democratic nations would lose hope, and be- 
come easy victims of totalitarian aggression. That would be 
the course of defeatism and cowardice. ; 

Our other course is to take timely and forthright action. 
If we do this, we can halt the spiral of inflation at home, 
relieve hunger and cold abroad and help our friendly neigh- 
bors become self-governing once again. 

I know that it is the heartfelt wish of the American 
people that action be taken which will overcome the ob- 
stacles to peace and prosperity confronting this nation. 

It is within our power to lead the world to peace and 
plenty. 

With resolution and united effort we shall achieve our 
goal. 
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